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THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE, 


HON. CHARLES SUMNER, ELI THAYER, AND HORACE GREELY, ON “OR- 
GANIZED EMIGRATION,” OR THE WHITE SLAVE TRADE 


Atways a national union man ourselves, we are pleased to see 
any procedure proposed or enacted which is calculated to strengthen 
and perpetuate the Union, Of this character we are sure is the “Or- 

nized Emigration,” spoken of in his late speech, by Hon, Eli 

‘hayer, and (as originally intended) such we are willing to believe, 
was the Emigration Aid Company of Massachusetts. Its steck- 
holders and officers, Mr. Sumner informs us in his celebrated speech 
made in the Senate in May, 1846, (no doubt cerrectly,) were business 
men and net Abolitionists, whose object was, to make money by 
“ planting capital in advance of population.” Again, he says: “For 
its whole action, and all its anticipations of pecuniary profit, are 
founded on the hope to stock the country with permanent settlers, By 
WHOSE LABOR THE CAPITAL OF THE COUNTRY SHALL BE MADE TO YIELD 
irs INCREASE.” It would have been well for Mr, Sumner had the 
sentence ended here—for then he would have enunciated a distinct, 
truthful and practical theory, which all could comprehend and none 
would dispute. But the concluding clause of the sentence flatly con- 
tradicts all that precedes it, and makes the shrewd speculators of Bos- 
ton the silliest of mankind. It concludes thus: “ And by whose fixed 
interest in the soil the welfare of all shall be promoted.” 

Now, if the emigrants to Kansas all acquire a “fixed interest in 
the soil,” the lands of the company will be as worthless as if situated 
in the midst of the desert of Zahara, or on the top of the Andes. 
The company induce emigration, because they know that far the 
larger portion of emigrants never acquire any “fixed interest in the 
soil,” or any capital of any kind; and, hence, inevitably become the 
subjects, or to speak more accurately, the slaves of capital. Yet, there 
are degrees in slavery; and it is far better to be a slave to capital in 
the far West, where labor is scarce and employment easily obtained, 
on terms which leave the laborer a good support out of his own earn- 
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ings, than to be the slave of capital in our Eastern cities, or in Europe, 
where the capitalist or employer takes the lion’s share, and rarely 
leaves a comfortable support to the laborer for the year round and, 
throughout all the vicissitudes of life. “Organized Emigration,” 
where capital precedes or accompanies labor, is slavery, but slave 
in its mildest form, and the nearest psn to liberty which is 
compatible with social existence—for all social organizations is but 
a series of subordinations—modifications of slavery. We of the South 
have been practising “Organized Emigration” for a century, and 
hence have outstripped the North in the acquisition of land. The 
owner of a hundred slaves, who with his overseer moves to the West, 
carries out a self-supporting, self-insuring, well organized commu- 
nity. This is the sort of “Organized Emigration” which experience 
shows suits the South and the negro race, whilst Messrs. Thayer’s and 
Sumner’s is equally well adapted to the whites. Slavery to human 
masters has always been considered disgraceful and degrading, whilst 
few ever felt or thought mere poverty, which superinduces slavery 
to skill and capital, degrading or disgraceful. We do not mean to 
compare the laboring emigrants to Kansas in a moral or social view 
to domestic slaves, but only economically. Yet we do assert, and 
have proved in “Cannibal’s All,” that morally, intellectually, socially, 
and physically, the condition of the white laborers of Western Europe 
is worse than that of domestic slaves ever has been, or ever can be. 
Mr. Greely, and we believe, all the leading Abolitionists of the North 
asserted this fact, aud maintained this theory long before we did— 
for they are all socialists, and socialism in an assertion that the exist- 
ing form of society where the socialist lives, is a failure :—but, lex 
besides, most of them have asserted it in so many words. 

We said we considered this “Organized Emigration” scheme eal- 
culated to perpetuate the Union. We think so, because men who re- 
flect must see that Northern and Southern purchasers of western 
lands are intent on the same object, making money by commanding 
(not paying for) labor. They are each engaged im the slave trade, 
and the different forms of slavery they propose to institute, are well 
adapted to the climates, soils, and subjected races. Each section by 
their different modes of slavery, ;becomes a more extensive market 
for the products of the other; and thus diversity of soil, of climate, 
of institutions, of races, and of industrial pursuits begets mutual 
dependence, and when understood, will beget kind and friendly rela- 
tions, and tend to strengthen and perpetuate the Union. 

The institutions of the northeast and of the South, are of natural 
growth and development. The northeast is not an agricultural coun- 
try, and though attached to the slave trade, they found slavery un- 
profitable. (The social system of the northwest is unnatural and 
wrong; for it is an agricultural country, and needs domestic slaves. 
Southern and northeastern fanaticism imposed this unnatural system 
on them. The African slave trade renewed and negroes reduced to a 
hundred dollars a head, this section together with Western New York 
and Pennsylvania, would soon become slaveholding.) 

Negro devas died out at the northeast because it was unprofitable, 
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South ; and hence it flourishes and increases rapidly. People “ should 
not quarrel with their bread and butter.” We of the South are 
greatly dependent on the North for manufactures, merchandise, com- 
merce, and a thousand other things, which, if we reared at home, 
would cut off our whole agricultural surplus—and they of the North . 
are dependent on slave labor for much of their food and clothing, and 

for a market for their commerce, manufactures, merchandise, &c., dc. 

We need not quarrel as to our relative morality; for North and 
South, there is but one trade, one human pursuit, and that is the slave 
trade. Money-making, the acquisition of property, we are all equaily 
intent on; and there is no other property except property in man—(or 
property in human labor which is the same thing)—for property has yal- 
ue, and value is but the result of human labor, past or prospective. We 
propounded this theory some months ago in the Intelligencer, and as 
it has met with no denial, we presume it is a mere common place tru- 
ism, which everybedy had discovered before we did. If anybody 
doubts it, let him read Adam Smith, McCulloch, Say and other politi- 
cal economists on the subject of “Value.” Or let him catch a wild 
horse on the prairies and try to sell him in a neighboring town, and 
see if he will fetch more than it is worth to catch and tame him, If 
he charges more, men will tell him they will catch one for themselves, 
or employ some one to catch one for them. The horse does’nt sell 
for a cent, tis the owner’s labor that sells. Hz uno disce omnes. 

We shall hereafter in reasoning on socialogical questions, assume, as 
axioms, that “property in man is the only property ;” “the slave 
trade the only trade,” unless some one discovers that our doctrine is 
erroneous, and refutes and exposes it. 

We know that there are a few country clergymen and missionaries 
among the Pagans who are exceptions to our theory; but there is no 
rule without exceptions—none with so few as ours ! 

We can’t tell why this universal cannibalism distinguishes mankind, 
but have no doubt that properly modified, regulated and restricted by 
law, public opinion and religion, it is all right, natural and necessary, 
because it is universal. We expose it in order to strip off the cloak 
of superior sanctity from the canting hypocrites who affect so much 
pity for the blacks, whilst their whole aim and pursuit in life is to 
make slaves of the whites. Many will object to the use of the term 
“slavery” to express the relation between Capital and Labor. But 
“slavery” is a generic term, and conveys to all minds the meaning 
we intend, which no other English word will. The conventional 
French term exploitation is the true word for our purpose, but not one 
reader in ten thousand would understand its meaning; as it is a very 
recent importation from the mint of French socialism. Mr, Stephen 
Pearle Andrews, of New York, an Abolitionist and socialist of dis- 
tinguished ability, in his Science of Society, handles this subject admi- 
rably, and shows that slavery is no scientific term, but equally speecer 
ble to the dominion and exactions of capital, and to the rule of human 
masters. 

Mr. Thayer, also, who like all sensible men who have made their own 
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way in the world, is a sound political economist, has a theory some- 
what different from Mr. Sumner. He would have the capitalats and 
the slaves to capital migrate together. This is far the better plan. 
The employers will make more money, and their supervision will im- 
prove the minds and morals of their hands. 

Mr. Thayer often openly and distinctly avows, that money-making 
is the sole object of “Organized Emigration,” and this money is to 
be made by carrying out white laborers, whom he considers much 
cheaper and more profitable than negroes. 

It is true that he talks of making money by mechanical power ; but 
he knows full well that mechanical power is the result of white labor, 
and he who owns it has possessed himself of human labor, and is to 
that extent a slaveholder by virtue of his capital. If he owns fifty 
thousand dollars worth of machinery, or lands, or coins, these are 
only instruments or agencies that enable him to command and con- 
trol without pay, fifty thousand dollars worth of human labor. They 
have no value of themselves, but, like Southern masters, command 
labor, which is the only thing valuable. 

It is a common notion that negro slaves are not paid wages, and 
that white laborers receive wages. Neither are paid anything by the 
master or the employer, but only allowed to retain a part of the pro- 
ceeds of their own labor. 

In America the white is allowed to retain more than the negro 
slave, although the Abolitionists deny it; for they say that labor is 
cheaper and land dearer at the North, and if either proposition be 
true, negro labor is best paid—for the price of land is always greatest 
where the laborer gets the least of the product; and land is cheapest 
where the laborer is best paid. 

In truth, however, as yet, lands of equal quality sell higher South 
than North, and negro labor is cheaper, and, therefore, preferred to 
white labor by all persons who have to hire hands. 

The day may come when a dense population sets back from the 
Pacific, when lands will be dearer and labor cheaper at the North 
than with us. That is just what Mr. Greely and the other socialists 
dread, and would prepare for. But when that sad day does arrive, 
it will be cause not for boasting and gratulation, but for lamentation. 
Look at Ireland, England, Scotland, France, and all Western Europe, 
and see if “cheap labor and dear lands” are not the direst curses 
ever inflicted on humanity. The price of land is the thermometer of 
liberty—men are freest where lands are cheapest. 

We state this merely to expound and elucidate a theory. No con- 
tinent ever had excess of population in all its parts, and we shall soon 
own a continent. It is silly and criminal for Abolitionists and social- 
ists to be disturbing and attempting to upset and re-construct society 
North and South, (whilst each is so prosperous and flourishing,) te 
prevent the occurrence of future distant, doubtful, speculative evils. 

Mr. Greely worked himself up ito a terrible state of fear, panic, 
and trepidation on this subject some fifteen years ago, and had a con- 
troversy about it with the Courier and Enquirer, and went to ereet- 
ing or promoting the erection of some fourteen phalansteries, in order 
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to get ready for the apprehended moral deluge. The deluge is as far 
off as ever. The phalansteries have exploded. 

It is strange that Messrs. Sumner and les. ay should think land 
monopoly and slavery to capital, which are results of “ organized em- 
igration,” indispensable to human well being, and that their friends 
and co-laborers, Horace Greely, Hon, Gerrit Smith, and the other lead- 
ing Abolitionists, should consider them the worst of social evils. Still 
stranger, that the latter, so thinking, should send rifles, clothing, and 
money to Kansas to help to establish there land monopoly, and, con- 
omen, slavery to capital. 

‘e like social organization and subordination, and will take them 
on any terms sooner than submit to the anarchy that is running riot 
through the country, especially in our large cities. The crying evil 
of the times in Western Europe and America is, that “the world is 
Too uirr.e governed.” If Messrs. Summer and Thayer would try 
their hands in “organizing” society at home, they would be better 
employed than in dealing with that “mauvais sujet,” Kansas. Or- 

anization, closer and more compact and alas. “ organization,” is 
just what the world needs. “Constituted anarchy,” or even “ anarchy 
plus—the street constable,” can stagger on but a little longer. Noth- 
ing but an approximation to the principle and practice of slave 
throughout all the ramifications of society can save civilized Christen- 
dom from social wreck and chaos. The history of the last seventy 
years is but the history of liberty degenerating into licentiousness. 

Political despotisms will not suffice. We must reach the family, 
and preserve that pure—for we cannot have a sound whole formed 
of rotten parts. We must have masters; Catholic priests, censors, or 
tything men, to watch and control the family. 

We have said that we approve of “Organized Emigration” where 
it is a bona fide money-making procedure; but if it be seized on by 
fanatics as an engine with which to expel the people and property of 
one section of the Union from the common territory, it will cease to 
be profitable to laborers or capitalists, and will beget idleness, crime, 
sectional hate, civil war, and disunion. In order to make Messrs. 
Sumner’s and Thayer’s white slave trade succeed, it is absolutely neces- 
sary that the African slave trade should go on part passu with it—as 
the products of white labor increase, they will nead a more extended 
measles at the South, and as population increases at the North, they 
will require more cotton, sugar, rice, coffee, and other slave products, 
Increase the number of slaves, and of slavery, and of slave States, and 
their “Organized Emigration” is a good plot—*an excellent plot,” 
Fail to do so, and disunion is inevitable—for the South will never sub- 
mit to the exclusive appropriation by the North, of those vast territo- 
ries which she was chiefly instrumental in acquiring, despite of much 
Northern opposition. ae 

We shonld like Messrs, Sumner’s and Thayer’s “ plot” better, if they 
would dispense with common schools, rifles, and the right of suffrage, 
for their laborers. These things are not useful or necessary to mere 
common laborers, beget idleness and discontent, and in time, generate 
insurrections, revolution, anarchy, and agrarianism. 
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We have made a feeble attempt to show to the people of the North 
and the South, that their pursuits, their practices and aims and objects 
in life differ but little except in names, and in those differences 
which the peculiarities of the negro race justify and necessitate— 
and also to show that the sections are so mutually dependent, that the 
increase and extension of the territory, population and institutions 
of the one, is beneficial to the other. A far more tolerant opinion on 
the subject of negro slavery is rapidly and powerfully setting in from 
Western Europe to this country. This, added to the confidence of 
our people in the matured wisdom, prompt decision, experienced states- 
manship, and bold but prudent conservatism of the Administration is, 
we think, tending fast to heal sectional disunion, and to strengthen and 
perpetuate the Union.* 


Nore.— We do ie slavery to capital and skill the unmiti- 
gated evils that Mr. Greely and the ether Abolitionists and socialists 
deem them. There is plenty of vacant land in the world, and slavery 
to capitals the “fire on the terrapin’s back” that drives a redundant 
and worthless population from densely settled countries, and from 
the purlieus of our Eastern cities to the prairies of the West. It 
is usefil and necessary to disperse and diffuse population. In new- 
4 and sparsely settled countries it is preferable to domestic slavery. 

ut in old countries, in society in its usual and natural state, domes- 
tic slavery is normal, natural, and necessary, as all history proves. 


* With equal faith in the Administration, we do not see those encouraging 
signs in other quarters which are vouchsafed to the vision of our contributor, 
ane regard with instinetive repugnance, these Yankee colonization schemes, 
whatever politico-economically they may seem.—Eprror. 
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Brave, gallant De Soto, the friend of Atahuallpa, the stern 
rebuker of the treachery of Pizarro to the last of the Incas, 
the favorite of fortune, the honored of princes, with all of 
life’s honors surrounding him! What a contrast was such a 
life and such a death ! 

Misfortune seems to have fenced the shores of Florida as a 
doomed land for a whole generation. No one sought the per- 
ilous honor of being its adelantado; no longer were the fabu- 
lous rivers of gold permitted to dazzle, or the waters of the 
perpetual fountain to allure the vanity or thirst of man. 

2), age zeal alone still sought this unconqnerable coun- 
try, within which to extend the peaceful conquest of the Gos 

l, and in 1549 the Dominican Father Cancello, with a num- 

r of captive Indians, who were to be returned to their coun- 
trymen and act as interpreters, sought to win his way to their 
hearts by kindness and gentleness; but he no sooner landed, 
than himself and two of his confréres fell victims to the dis- 
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trustful jealousy which saw in every white face a foe. It was 
still reserved to religious zeal, twenty years later, to make 
good a landing upon its shores. 

Don i li de Aviles had losta son upon the 
Bahamas, whether devoured by the waves, or a prisoner in 
the hands of the Indians, he could not ascertain; while thus 
restless and excited, and desirous of an opportunity of ap- 
pessehing its shores, he learned that the French Huguenots 

ad made a landing on the coast of Carolina, and subsequent- 
ly upon the St. John’s river they had planted a raget 

At this day it is difficult to conceive the spirit with which 
an adherent of the Roman faith regarded the Lutherans, as 
they were then called. 

Menendez was as good and stout a defender of his faith as 
he was of his king, and he gladly availed himself of the op- 
portunity, under the title of Adelantado of Florida, to lead a 
semi-warlike crusade against the Huguenots, as despisers of 
the faith as well as intruders on what he believed to be the 
soil of his king. 

Sovereignty was then singularly acquired by all nations. 

The right of discovery was the rering basis of the claim, 
and under this claim the Spaniards held the country by vir- 
tue of the discovery and possession of Ponce De Leon. They 
also held the, to them equally satisfactory, grant from the 
Pope of all the countries they might discover in the Western 
Seas. 

A country in which no expedition had hitherto been able 
to obtain foothold, was now to be struggled for by the Hugue- 
nots under the flewr de lis of France, and the Spaniards under 
the war-ery of St. Jago. 

The historian, the chronicler, and the novelist have alike 
illustrated this period of our early history. Important in itself 
as determining the future character of the country, whether 
French or Spanish, and interesting, as exhibiting the ferocity 
and inhumanity of the stern Spanish leader, it illustrates a 
period of the histery of our race, which has happily long since 
passed away. 

The suecess of the Spanish Adelantado was complete. He 
at last laid the permanent but almost useless foundation of 
the dominion of the Spanish crown in Florida, and acquired a 
nearly barren conquest; Spain never deriving any advantage 
from its oceupaticn, and the extensive limits originally claim- 
ed to the Gulf of St. Lawrence, which she was never able to 
occupy, were gradually pushed back to the St. Mary’s. 

The Huguenots, under Ribaut and Laudonniere, had con- 
structed a triangular fort of no great pretensions upon the St. 
John’s river, and had they pon std g a moderate amount of 
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pesigene or precaution, the fate of the settlement would like- 
y have been reversed; but Ribaut, with more valor than dis- 
cretion, not content to act on the defensive, took the initiative, 
and sailed with the larger part of the garrison to meet and 
drive out the Spaniards, before they should be established ; 
but, overtakea by a violent tempest, his vessels were thrown 
upon the coast of Canaveral. 

The energetic and frenzied Spanish leader, learning through 
a deserter and Indian spies of the embarkation of Ribaut, and 
the consequent weakness of the garrison, and feeling confi- 
dent that the storm would either drive off the ships of Ribaut, 
or wreck them on the eoast, marched in the height of the 
storm to the French fort, which fell an easy conquest; and in 
the success of his vindietive and uneompromising zeal against 
their faith, slew all exeept the women and children. few 
days afterwards, he encountered Ribaut and his companions 
in distress; and famished, suffering, and defenceless, they 
were obliged or induced to surrender at discretion, and were, 
with even less palliation, in cold blood murdered, under cir- 
cumstances of peculiar atrocity. 

The French colony was thus totally destroyed, and no effort 
was afterwards made to reinstate the settlements, an omission 
the effect of which can hardly be estimated. Had the French 
colonies remained, the whole of the States bordering upon the 
Atlantic would have been oecupied by them, and instead of a 
transatlantic empire of English, Dutch, and Swedes, a New 
France would have been established. That the French would 
have successfully colonized the country at that period, is evi- 
dent from their success in Canada, the North-west, and Loui- 
siana. The French, but for the weakness and ineflficieney of 
their own government, would have been masters of this con- 
tinent. The French missionaries who penetrated the great 
lakes, the Illinois, the Mississippi, and Missouri, showed of 
what excellent materials F eens ee were. They were all 
brave, courageous, intelligent, and superior men, fitted fer the 
highest offices, and true leaders: we can searcely do too much 
honor to these early French missionaries. All this splendid 
inheritance of the future was forfeited by the apparently triv- 
ial accident of Ribaut’s going to sea and being overtaken by 
a gale. By such accidents, or rather by such slight events, 
are the destinies of countries affected. But thls happadiad 
Menendez conquered, and St. Augustine was settled perma- 
nently, and thus has the honor of being by more than forty 
years the oldest town in the United States. 

The memory of former difficulties with the Spaniards seems 
by this period to have become effaced in the minds of the na- 
tives. th the French and the Spaniards were received 
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efully, and no obstacles were interposed to their prosecu- 
ting their settlements. On the contrary, the Indians exhibited 
at kindness and cordiality, with a disposition to render 
them assistance. This, in fact, was the reception that all the 
French settlements in this country met with; and they seem 
of all nations to have better understood and appreciated the 
Indian character, and to have gained much more ready access 
to them. 

The first intercourse of the Spaniards with them was of a 
different character. They came seeking gold, and regardless 
of the means by which it was scitieds and almost immedi- 
ately enslaved the Indian tribes, and imposed upon them bur- 
dens of the most onerous character. e cruelties practised 
upon them were such as to create a strong feeling of animad- 
version on the part of their spiritual guides, and led to the 
enforcement of severe enactments against the continuance of 
such a system. 





THE RELIGION OF OUR SLAVES. 


Tur Rev. J. D, Mitchell, of Lynehburg, Va., in a late address before the so- 
ciety for affording religious instruction to the negroes, thus boldly testifies to 
the religous advancement of this class of our population at the South: 


I feel it to be a duty to defend the Christian character of 
our slaves, to whom we preach the gospel, and with whom 
we sit down at the table of one common herd and, in 0 
sition to the statements of travelers and authors, on which 
Mr. Barnes relies, I may be permitted to bear my testimony, 
based upon an experience derived from a pastorate of twen- 
ty-seven years, over masters and servants, during which I 
have always had in the church under my care, from five to 
one hundred colored members—s/aves ; and I do now declare, 
that in my judgment, and in that of the intelligent Eldership 
with whom it has been my privilege to be associated in the 
government of the church, “that our colored members have 
exhibited a uniform consistency o moral and religious char- 
acter.” In my long pastorate, | remember only three cases 
of discipline amongst the servants; nor can a Christian ser- 
vant be guilty of open immorajity, or of inconsistent deport- 
ment, and escape the notice and censure of the church. For 
while the wicked around are ever watching for their halting, 
Christians are peculiarly watchful over one another, and 
every delinquency is almost certainly reported to the pastor 
or elders. eatexces of high-toned piety are frequent con 
them. Not more frequent perhaps among the whites, Nor 
or South. How many Harlan Pages are there in New York? 
How many Isabella Grahams? How many Miss Alibones 
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in Philadelphia? The great mass of Christians possess a piety 
of the “ humblest order.” Now, sir, on almost every planta- 
tion in the South, where religion has taken hold, yon will find 
one or more servants eminent for piety, whose defection in 
morals or religion would be almost as much a subject of re- 
mark, as the defection of their masters. One of the most 
pleasing and mighty reforms wrought in owr world durin 
the last renty-ve or thirty years, has been accomplishe 
oe slaves of the South. Thousands and tens of thou- 
sands have been converted to God, and their condition in all 
respects greatly ameliorated. Houses of worship are built in 
many places for their especial use; while a large space in 
every house of worship is appropriated tothem. But to their 
honor be it said, that the “ Methodist Episcopal Church South” 
takes the lead in the religious instruction of the Negro. In 
the year 1856, they appropriated $45,000 to missions in South 
Carolina, Georgia, me Alabama—nearly all of which went 
to sustain missions to the slaves; and they have their regular 
circuits, with traveling and stationed preachers, and districts, 
with their Presiding Elders, and a great and blessed work are 
they doing. May God speed them in that, and in all their 
labors of love. e Rev. Bishop Early, of the “ Methodist 
Episcopal Church South,” not long since visited one of the 
rice islands near Savannah, a part of this mission field. Here 
are large estates, and a large number of slaves, who, although 
within hearing of the bells of Savannah, have never seen the 
city. The Christian minister is with them there on Sabbath, 
and in the week; and many have become pious. The Bishop 
preached to them, and observing their solemn and unbroken 
attention, he was much affeeted. He thought of the provi- 
dence of God that brought them to these shores, and of His 
grace that had brought so many to Christ; and he asks them, 
Where were you twenty years ago? There was a pause, and 
then an old man answered, and the others repeated after him, 
“In the region and shadow of death, master.” Again, he 
asked, “ What did you know of the Apostles Creed, and Ten 
Commandants, and the Lord’s Prayer, ten years ago?” They 
answered, “ WVothing at all, master.” Again, he asked, “ What 
did you know of the Bible, and the Christian religion?” 
They answered, Vothing at all, nothing at all, till the Lord's 
man brought it to us.” Here is a mighty moral change—a 
people emerged from heathenish darkness into the light of 
the gospel of Christ. Here, sir, isa wide, inviting field rife 
Sor the harvest, and from it you have already garnered some 
agg grain; and there yet awaits your faith and labors of 
ove, @ larger ingathering of souls redeemed. Look at the 
field; extending from the Brandywine to the Rio Grande, 
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with @ population of more than 9,000,000 souls, of whom 
more than 3,000,000 are slaves. The church to which I be- 
long, which will be known, after April next, as the “ United 
Synod of the Presbyterian Church of America,” is one of the 
agencies through which you may operate on that vast and 
difficult field. 

Before closing the subject we introduce a corroborating ex- 
tract from the Mobile erald and Tribune: 


* ate the Old School Presbyterians it is stated that 
about one hundred ministers are engaged in the religious in- 
struction of the negroes exclusively. In South Carolina alone 
there are forty-five churches or chapels of the Episcopal 
Chureh, appropriated exclusively to negroes ; thirteen clergy- 
men devote to them their whole time, and twenty-seven a 

ortion of it; and one hundred and fifty persons of the same 
faith are engaged in imparting to them catechetical instruc- 
tion.” 

It is in view of such facts as these, that one of our cotem- 
poraries, (the Philadelphia Inquirer,) though not free from a 
certain degree of anti-slavery proclivity, makes the following 
candid admission : 

“The introduction of African slavery into the colonies of North America 
though doubtless brought about by wicked means, may in the end accomplish 

reat good to Africa; a good, perhaps, to be effected in no other way, Hun- 
> a and thousands have already been saved temporally and spiritually, who 
otherwise must have perished. rough these and their descendants it is that 
civilization and christianity have been sent back to the perishing millions of 
Africa.” 





VICES OF GREAT CITIES. 


Tur Rev. R. Everest, one of the ablest statisticians and 
purest moralists in Europe, has lately published a tract, in 
which he shows: 

1. From Duchatelet’s work, that in that portion of Paris 
which may be classed as the Court circle, the number of 
women of abandoned character, are as one to 142 of the total 
population—whilst in what may be classed the plebeian cir- 
ele, the proportion is 1 to 557, 

2. From Finglish statistics, that in London, in the Court cir- 
cle, the illegitimate births are about 1 in 15, and in the ple- 
beian circle, 1 in about 30, 

How sad are the comments of Mr. Everest. Is it for this 
we are asked to exchange our institutions at the South? Are 
we so emulous of the corruptions of great cities and of “free 
society?” We quote: 

“Round the Archiepiscopal towers of Lambeth, amid the 
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elegant villas of Kensington, and the habitations of “our be- 
loved Guards,” illicit intercourse is more active than by the 
or of Holborn, and the infamous purlieus of the 

rand. The neighborhood of the Palace itself, where dwells 
the Sacred Majesty, only to be approached with uncovered 
head and bended knee, and whence issue the periodical pro- 
clamations against vice and immorality, fares not a whit bet- 
ter. Nor has the presence of that august body—the House 
of Lords—aided, as it has been, by an additional number of 
Bishops, sufficed to stay the pestilence. The farther we re- 
move from the regions of refinement, the less does the evil 
appear. 

“The observations of two centuries ago have tallied with the 
observations of to-day—and there is no evidence that I can 
find to contradict them. Are we not then entitled to consider 
it as probable, that wherever privileged orders exist, or have 
existed, conquerors, courts, and nobles, and their parasites, 
they have made use of their political power and the wealth 
that accompanies it, without the responsibilities of marriage. 
Christian, Mahometan, or Heathen, the creeds of the cava- 
liers may have been various, the following has been in the 
main the same—the following of Epicurus. In the East, 
where polygamy is allowed, it is mostly the potentates that 
are so licentious. Their equals come to them as wives, and 
their inferiors as concubines, whilst the industrious man gene- 
rally finds one wife quite sufficient.” 





EARLY HISTORY OF AGRICULTURE IN VIRGINIA.* 
NOL. 


Tue Colony of Virginia was founded in 1607 by adventurers 
from England under a royal charter, granted by James I. to 
a company for that purpose, and continued under such pro- 
eye yovernment for sixteen years. The English nation 

ad long been celebrated for arts and arms, and this was not 
the least remarkable era in their history. Her civilization, 
based on a variety of pursuits, a minute subdivision of labor, 
and a kind and degree of freedom unknown to Continental 
Europe, had in the preceding reign received an impulse, and 
in a new direction—which had not yet spent its force. Her 
insular position and naval power gave her great advantages 
for founding colonies as well as extending her commerce. 

The “ London Company ” which planted Virginia was com- 





* Prepared at the instance of the Virginia Agricultural Society, by N. F. 
Cabell, of Virginia. 
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of the first nobility, gentry, and merchants of the coun- 
try. The objects proposed in the Plantation—moral, political 
and economical—were highly commendable. Their general 
plan was not wholly such as would now be approved ; but far 
wiser, more humane and just than that of the Spaniards of 
the South. Their success, partial as it was at first, was not 
attained without frequent disasters that threatened total mis- 
carriage, and the bitterest experience was often repeated be- 
fore the sufferers would profit by its lessons. The sad tale of 
misgovernment from abroad, of insubordination, improvi- 
dence and want of caution at home, is told by our early his- 
torians. And yet did these evils give occasion for the exer- 
cise of the opposite virtues of patient submission to the pri- 
vations incident to their situation, heroic courage, industry, 
economy and thrift. 

The first settlers, besides provisions for their immediate 
support, brought with them tools for clearing the forest and 
erecting buildings, and the implements of husbandry most 
needed in their then situation. Had these been properly used 
from the first and their energies steadily directed to raise the 
means of future subsistence, our story would have been differ- 
ent. They had no doubt much to learn on coming to a new 
country, but this knowledge might have been attained with- 
out their forgetting so much of what they brought with 
them. 

For we are not to suppose that these men or their successors 
were wholly ignorant of good husbandry as it was understood 
and practised in England. The works of Fitzherbert, Tusser, 
and iat, were already published. Those of Markham, Plattes, 
Weston, Blythe, and Hartlib appeared in no long time after 
and when the planters were in a better condition to profit of 
their instructions. The leaders of society in Virginia through- 
out the colonial period were to some extent men of education 
and reading. During all this time they were continually rein- 
forced by men of the same stamp, as well as by practical far- 
mers from abroad. Much of the instruction contained in the 
books just mentioned was inapplicable to their wants—even 
more so then than now. Butin them were to be found just prin- 
ciples and wise precepts which had been tested by the expe- 
rience of ages. It would have been strange indeed then if 
our early history furnished no evidence of agricultural knowl- 
edge or judicious practice on the part of the old planters of 
Virginia. 

An eminent, and the earliest benefactor of Virginia agricul- 
ture was Capt. John Smith, the true founder of the Colony, 
who, having been previously known as an adventurous trav- 
eler, and a brave and chivalrous goldier, was persuaded to 
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take part in this new enterprise. At first he acted in subor- 
dination to one or two nominal superiors. These proving, in- 
capable, were superseded, and Smith, rising at once to his 
proper level as leader of the movement, exhibited in his new 
position moral and intellectual qualities and administrative 
talent, as conspicuous as had been his fortitude and energy in 
his former varied career. 

The site of their settlement once chosen, the means of de- 
fence against hostile demonstration provided, and the adven- 
turers set on work, he proceeded, with a few companions and 
slender appointments* to explore the coasts of our bay, the 
shores of our principal rivers, the seats of the aborigines— 
their numbers and strength, and at length to map out the 
country for the future pis of the colonists and the satis- 
faction of his countrymen abroad. When occasion required, 
he overawed the natives, suppressed faction and mutiny among 
his own people, and honestly endeavored during his brief 
government of three years to carry out the policy of his su- 
periors, however he might doubt its wisdom. His efforts in 
this cause did not cease with these necessary preliminary la- 
bors. By the Spanish conquests in other parts of America, a 
century before, individuals had been enriched and the power 
and resources of their native State greatly enhanced. If any of 
our adventurers had been attracted hither by similar hopes and 
the expectation of having them immediately gratified, Smith 
was candid and prompt to wake them up from their dreams 
and to bring them to more sober and rational views of their 
situation. ie had at once to encourage the desponding and 
to modetate the over-sanguine, by showing them the solid ad- 
vantages within their reach and the obstacles to their attain- 
ment. He had noted the soil, the natural growth and eulti- 
vated products of this wild region of their choice; had 
observed the manners of the natives and whatever in their 
economy could be converted to the use of his countrymen ; 
and by his foresight and address had procured from the for- 
mer the means of subsistence for the latter before they were 
prepared to raise it for themselves. Sagacity such as his 
could not fail to perceive the possibilities of the new position. 
This was indeed no El-Dorado. Here were no semi-civilized 
empires where heaps of precious metals, accumulated through 
centuries, could be obtained by violence or traffic. But there 
was here that, which was still better—a fair land with a fer- 
tile soil,t lying under a temperate clime. Indications were 





* With twelve men in a boat of three tons—(Smith’s History of Virginia, 
IL. 99.) 

+#Smith, 1. 113-15, 221, IL. 74; Stith, 43, 81, 182; John Rolfe in Historical 
Register, I. 103. Other and sufficiently accurate descriptions of the soil of Vir- 
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not wanting of valuable minerals and precious metals,* which 
might be discovered in time, but the search for them must be 
postponed to their more urgent necessities. Agriculture was 
the true foundation of sueh a commonwealth as their’s. Cher- 
ish and extend that, and commerce and manufactures, if not 
discouraged or repressed, would follow in due order. The 
natives have nothing worth taking but their land, which could 
be bought for a trifle, and of that there was enough for both 
parties, so tong as their mutual engagements were observed 
with good faith. When these were violated he was prompt 
to assert the rights of the superior race. These might emu- 
late the Spaniards—not in their injustice and oppression—but 
in their enterprise, fortitude and constancy; in their syste- 
matic efforts to improve their new acquisitions, not only by 
inereased production of what they found there, but by the in- 
troduction from abroad of other staples suited to the latitude.t+ 
The country at first offered to view a boundless forest—a few 
spots, the seats of the natives, excepted. But let them pro- 
ceed with stout heart and strong hand to remove this usurping 
growth—which might itself be converted into a source of 
of wealth}—and the scene thus opened would soon reward 
their labors with the means of independent subsistence and 
the commodities of a new commerce. 

Such was the policy of Smith, and the true policy of every 
new country such as was ours. In our day it is well under- 
stood what sort of men are best suited to the backwoods; and 
such, as it were by instinet, betake them to the frontiers and 
prepare the way for the planter, who follows in their wake, to 
enter on the operations of a rude husbandry, which should 
regularly improve with the opening of the country and the 
increase of the population. But the majority of those to whom 
the exhortations ot Smith were addressed—being either gentle- 
men or artisans—were ill-fitted by their condition and previous 
training to carry them out. Of this he often complains,§ and 
his reclamaticns may have led to the correction of an error, 
which, if persisted in, must have seriously retarded their suc- 
cess. He, however, enforced his orders by his own example, 





ginia, either generally or in particular localities, after it was farther explored, 
or as it first sponeres may be found in “The Perfeet Description of Virginia, 
in 1648,”—(Hist. Register, II. 70;) in the Journals of Glover and of Clayton; 
in Beverley’s History, B. Il. chap. 3; in Hugh Jones’ “Present State of Vir- 
inia,” 1724; in the Westover Manuscripts; in the Memoirs of a Huguenot 
amily ; in the Journal of Barnaby in 1759, (Hist. Register, V. 33, 151-2;) and 
of Col. Smith in 1773. 
* Smith, L 125,196; IL. 60, 74. 
Smith, LL. 74. 
{soi I. 201. 
Smith, I. 202, 222, 235, 241, IL $4, 85, 88, 56, 95, 100, 104; Historical 
Register, I. 56. 
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and to show that he did not consider personal labor a degra- 
dation, he participated in their roughest toils and scantiest 
fare.* The cheerfulness, also, with which the gentlemen, his 
companions, followed their leader in this novel employment, 
was as honorable to them as it has been useful to posterity. 
For this instance has had all the force of a prec —there 
having never since been a time when gentlemen of Virginia, 
not content with directing the labors of their people, would 
fail to “lend a hand” when emergencies souusadal their co- 
operation. 

In the volume of annals which Smith has left to posterity 
may be read these and many other proofs of his zeal tor “ The 
Action,” and of the discretion by which it was guided. Here, 
also, may be found the germs of many other things which 
afterwards grew up to maturity.t This was not a commercial 
colony, but emphatically a “ Plantation,” and such having 
been its prevailing character to the present hour, agriculture 
has continued to be its chief interest. To procure the “ pitch, 
tay, soap-ashes, wainscot, clap-board,” and other “commodi- 
ties,” which were the earliest returns in the way of exports to 
the mother-country, was but to prepare the way for raising 
the staff of life. The art of producing their maize, pulse, and 
edible roots was caught from the savages. Experiments were 
tried with English grain, fruit, and vegetables; and, as if he 
foresaw the unhappy change which a wasteful culture would 
bring over the whole fair scene before him, he pointed to the 
very means of its restoration which posterity has only begun 
to use with effect after a lapse of two centuries. 

And such are a few of the benefits which the Virginia 
Plantation received from this remarkable man ; who, having 
figured in courts and camps, proved himself as ready with the 
axe or spade as he had been with sword or spear, and whose 
right hand did not altogether lose its cunning while using the 
pen. When such an one is called to initiate so great an en- 
terprise, a character of so rare a type must impress itself on 
the men of after time. Many have been the Virginians who 
showed the same traits—sketches as it were with a lighter 
hand and in fainter colors. But to exhibit this, in grander 
outline and yet fairer proportions, was reserved for that man 
who was summoned to usher in the new era. 





* Smith, I. 155, 240. 
¢ Smith, lL 198; Historical Register, I. 57. 
¢ Smith, Il. 239-40. 
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THE RANDOLPH EMANCIPATED SLAVES. 


STATISTICS OF POPULATION, MORALS AND COMFORT OF NEGROES—- 
SLAVES AND EMANCIPATED.* 


Ow the occasion of your late visit to Prince Edward, you 
requested me to furnish you the history, statistics and result 
of the experiment of the emancipation of his slaves, by the 
late Richard Randolph, deceased. I have not been unmind- 
ful of my promise to endeavor to do so, bnt the official 
records furnish me but little information, and, more than a 
half-century having elapsed, since Mr. Randolph’s death, the 
recollections of but few gentlemen give me any material aid 
in preparing the paper you desire. An intelligent corres- 
pondent of one of the Baltimore journals, (the Sun, I believe,) 
was on a recent visit to Prince Edward, and has written a 
commuaication on this subject, of more interest than I can 
hope to make this letter. My purpose was to furnish you a 
copy of this well-written article, with the expectation that it 
would meet your wishes. A renewed request, however, from 
yourself and others to confirm the views thus forcibly pre- 
sented by this correspondent, has induced me to comply with 
my original promise, with such material as I have been ena- 
bled to gather. 

It may not be amiss or irrevelant to give you the circum- 
stances under which these slaves were emancipated. John 
Randolph, Sr., resided at Mattoax, in Chesterfield county, 
Va., and died in 1775. His widow survived him, as also 
his children, Richard, (only five years of age at the time of 
his father’s death,) Theodorie and John, (afterwards the bril- 
liant orator of Roanoke.) The father, John Randolph, Sr., 
died possessed of vast real estate and of a large number of 
slaves. Theodoric, the son, died, without issue, in 1791, and 
Richard and John received, by inheritance or by will, nearly 
the whole, if not all, of this large estate. The portion of 
their-patrimony, which consisted of slaves, was encumbered 
with mortgages, which their father had given thereon to 
secure and satisfy debts contracted by himself, or liabilities 
incurred as security for others. Richard Randolph is repre- 
sented to have early exhibited much genius, and his fine tal- 
ents were cultivated, with much care, under the judicious 
direction of Judge St. George Tucker, who had married his 
widowed mother in 1778. In 1789 Richard Randolph mar- 
ried Judith Randolph, daughter of Thomas Mann Randolph, 
of Tuckahoe. She was a woman of great strength of mind 
and highly cultivated, and to her gifts and accomplishments 





* Letter from F. N. Watkins, to Mr. Ruffin. 
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she added a benevolence and — of heart rarely 
equalled. When, in 1791, Richard Randolph, on attaining 
the age of twenty-one years, took possession of his estates, 
and made “ Bizarre,” near Farmville, his residence, and as- 
sumed the immediate control of his large property. No 
slaves in the country had a kinder master and mistress than 
did his; nor were there two persons better qualified, b 
nature and education, to prepare them for the freedom whic 
awaited some of them. e liens on the slaves were still 
unsatisfied ; and the debt, (due principally, if not wholly, 
abroad,) increased by continuing interest thereon. Richard 
Randolph was educated for the bar, and contemplated enter- 
ing on the practice of his profession. In 1796 he died. I 
learn that he was an enthusiastic politician, and that of the 
“Republican” party, of that day, few were more zealous 
adherents than ‘ Citizen” Randolph, (by which name he pre- 
ferred to be called.) 

The American and French revolutions, and the united ex- 
periment of constitutional freedom here, had given birth to 
various theories of the rights of man and the abstract opin- 
ions of the perfect equality among men. The most extreme 
of these views, I learn, Mr. Randolph maintained. While 
he has left the reputation of being a very kind-hearted man, 
of great integrity, Ido not understand that he was a ver 

ractical mar. Richard Randolph’s will bears date the 18th 
f ebruary, in the 20th year of American Independence; it 
was recorded in one of the then district courts of Virginia, 
held at Prince Edward C. H., on the 8th April, 1797. By 
his will he emancipated his slaves (prospectively) for reasons 
stated there at length, and with provisions which will be 
here stated. The length of this portion of his will forbids its 
being copied here. The language, views, and train of argu- 
ment, one such as might be expected to spring from the wild- 
est and most extreme doctrines in regard to human liberty of 
the political school of the French revolutionists, which opin- 
ions then infected many of the first minds in Virginia and 
the other Southern States. Now, they are to be found only 
maintained by Northern abolitionists, and with them founded 
upon very different grounds, and proceeding from entirely 
different sources. It is enough here to state that the will of 
Richard Randolph provided that as soon as the mortgages on 
his slaves could be paid off, that all his then remaining slaves 
ghould be emancipated; and that four hundred acres of his 
land, in fee-simple right, should be divided among the heads 
of families among them, in such manner as his wife should 
direct. So much is left to her discretion in this respect, so 
much recommended to her benevolent care, and so much was 
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actually done in the best manner for the object by her in 
after time, that it is certain that his wife entirely concurred 
with the testator in his views—and that, in her much longer 
continued life, every care was used to make the subsequent 
and final act of emancipation as beneficial as possible to the 
slaves emancipated. For these reasons, added to the previous 
necessary sales of a large number of the slaves, to satisfy the 
debts, and mortgages, which sales must have been so directed 
as to leave for freedom those who were most fit to be so re- 
manded, there could not be a condition of slaves more favor- 
able for emancipation to be beneficial—or to be the least inju- 
rious to them. 

The large “ British” debt referred to, it seems, had not been 

aid in 1796 or 7. Efforts to extinguish it, in the lifetime of 

r. Randolph, proved unavailing, and subsequent to his death 
a sale of a lative portion of the morgaged slaves was made ; 
how many were sold I have not ascertained. I learn from 
one or two of the emancipated negroes that more than one 
hundred were thus sold—and I have heard much higher esti- 
mates of the number made. The unsold portion of the slaves 
remained in the service of the representatives of Richard 
Randolph till 1810 or 11, probably to satisfy, from the profits 
of the real estate, the Hales of the unpaid debt. In Feb- 
ruary of 1810 or 11, the directions of the testator, in reference 
to the settlement of his emancipated slaves, were executed 
by selling off and assigning, in lots of five to fifty acres, some 
four to five hundred acres of land to the slaves, and by giving 
them their freedom. This land lies two or three miles West 
of Farmville, and to the village and vicinity was given the 
name of “Israel Hill.” 

From the only record I can find of any part of these tran- 
sactions, the number of emancipated slaves, at that time, was 
seventy-two. Two of the men, (carpenters,) with small fami- 
lies, were located in the now town of Farmville, where they 
and their descendants now live. The “Israelites” proper were 
mainly farmers and planters. 

In 1810 or 11, we find the slaves of Richard Randolph tak- 
ing possession of their land and entering upon the so-called 
4 eae of their freedom. It is well and justly remarked, 
by the correspondent of the Baltimore paper referred to, that 
“the conditions of the experiment were eminently favorable 
for the manumitted, and the elements of success surrounding 
them numerous; that they were the choice servants of one of 
the most humane and cultivated families in Virginia, reserved 


from sale because of the excellence of their dispositions, their 


fidelity and their industry. They had enjoyed the advantages 
of association with intelligent whites; they were taught the 
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principles of the Christian religion ; they were trained to hab- 
its of labor and were settled on fertile lands in a temperate 
climate ; fuel and water were abundant ; they were surround- 
ed by kindly disposed neighbors, who gave them employment 
at harvest and at many other times during the year. And 
more than all, they were not brought into eompetition with 
white labor.” Let me add, in confirmation of this statement, 
that their very kind friend, Mrs. Randolph, manifested much 
anxious care of the interests and comforts ef these negroes, 
aiding them in starting their enterprise and giving them much 
profitable employment on the Bizarre farm. And few, if any, 
colored whe: = were, at that time, of better reputation for 
“honesty, probity and good demeanor.” I cannot omit here 
to mention that there still lives a venerable patriareh of the 
tribe, who, to-day, is as highly respected for tried and well 
sustained character as any man; and if Sam White is a fair 
specimen of those who were emancipated, the Israel Hill 
community compared favorably with any other for good and 
sound morals. 

More than forty years have elapsed since “the foundation of 
the village of Israel Hill. I shall not attempt to give you the his- 
tory of its various but ever declining fortunes. Flenn that fora 
year or two these farmers and planters, while industrious and 
content with accustomed pursuits, were successful and pros- 

erous to a degree equal to expectations. But afew years, 

owever, sufficed to convince every observing man that Rich- 
ard Randolph’s experiment would be a failure, and that his 
friends would be disappointed in their hopes that the condi- 
tion and comfort of his slaves would be promoted. Not afew 
of these, coming to manhood, soon became victims to idleness, 
discontent and kindred vices. The men, for years, seemed to 
prefer to seek and obtain employment on the batteaux, by 
which the produce of the country was carried to Petersburg. 
The women, for the most part, led idle and dissolute lives. A 
few of the original and native population have removed, but 
other free colored people have intermarried with the Israel 
Hill inhabitants. i have made several unsuccessful attempts 
to ascertain the number of the population of the Israel Hill 
village in 1854, including those who were emancipated and 
their descendants. From the most reliable information which 
I can obtain, I estimate their numbers to be about one hun- 
dred. According to the census tables for 1850, the whole 
slave population of the United States has increased from 1,191,- 
364 in 1810, to 3,204,313 in 1850—or nearly 200 per cent. in 
forty years. There should be added to this increase, all the 
former slaves and their descendants, who, since 1810, have be- 
come free, (or are so counted in the census,) either by being 
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emancipated, or by absconding to the Northern States. This 
proper addition, and still more for the extension of time to 
1854, would certainly have made the true general increase of 
slave population, from 1810 or 1811 to 1854, more than 200 
per cent., and most probably 230 per cent. At 200 per cent. 
only, the Randolph negroes, if continuing slaves, would now 
be (72-|-144—) 216, instead of their deteal aeaber of 100, and 
an increase of not quite 39 per cent. in 43 or 44 years. These 
statistics appear more remarkable when we compare them 
with increase of other negroes in the immediate vicinity; I 
refer to families of negroes owned by religious societies. in 
Prince Edward (whose history I again notice in this commu- 
nication)—where the increase of population was from two to 
about seventy, in the period of sixty years. 

The unwritten, but well-known, “annals of the parish,” the 
records of the courts, the concurrent testimony of the whole 
neighborhood, and the very appearance of the “rotten bo- 
rough” of Israel Hill, afford abundant evidence of the utter 
failure of this experiment, and furnish material for the melan- 
choly history of the “decline and fall” of this once happ 
and prosperous community. I doubt if one family or indi- 
vidual among them have materially added to their fortunes, in 
the forty years: their lands have been sold, and are unre- 
deemed in some instances, for taxes; death, from suffering 
and absolute want and poverty, in one case, at least, has oc- 
curred, and many of these poor people live by dishonest 
means. ‘The natural effects of vicious and dissolute habits on 
population may be proven from asingle fact: An old gentle- 
man who knew them all, in passing five of the most healthy 
of these women, from 25 to 40 years of age, inquired the 
number of their children, and he ascertained that the five 
(some if not all of whom were married) had only three chil- 
dren. 

In a word, I am confident that the unanimous opinion of the 
people of Prince Edward, who have been at all acquainted 
with this colony, is, that freedom has not been a blessing to 
these people. And I make no doubt, whatever, that those of 
the slaves of Richard Randolph who were sold, and who, or 
whose descendants, are now in the possession of kind masters 
in Albemarle, are in a more happy condition and far better 
eared and provided for, than their brethren of Israel Hill. 

You also requested me to furnish the facts in relation to ne- 
gree formerly owned by certain churches in Prince Edward. 

regret that I have not been able to obtain the statistics on 
which you would desire the statement to be made. Thus 
much, however, I learn, that, in 1767, gentlemen connected 
with the Presbyterian churches in this community, subscribed 
asum of money and purchased two negro girls. They and 
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their descendants, till 1835, were annually hired ont, and the 
proceeds of these hires appropriated to the payment of the 
salaries of the pastor. The members of the Ppt believ- 
ing that the comfort of these negroes would be promoted by 
a sale, instead of continuing their annual hiring, ordered a 
sale and the inyestment of the funds arising therefrom. In 
1835, the number had inereased to about seventy. Some of 
them are ownod in this county, and are with their families. I 
have no information which induees me’to believe that they 
are not contented and happy. 

In complying with your request, my dear sir, I have at- 
tempted to give you a truthful and plain narrative of facts, 
and have forborne to present thoughts which will readily oc- 
cur to yourself and other reflecting men. But you will allow 
me to suggest tor your consideration the question, whether 
the facts which I have given you do not eontribute to throw 
light on a grave and important problem in the history of races. 
I refer more particularly to the opinion, that when two races 
attempt to oecupy the same territory, the weaker must give 
way to the stronger and more enlightened, (as the Indian race 
for example,) or oceupy to their superiors the relation of 
slaves. My eAastiann taal me to believe ‘that such a relation 
is far better for the negro in Virginia, and is the arrangement 
of an unerring and beneficent wisdom which overrules and 
directs all things. If we shall be enabled earnestly to dis- 
charge the duties arising from the relation of master and ser- 
vant, established by God himself, we shall aecomplish far 
more for our slaves and for humanity, than impious and fiend- 
ish abolitionism or sickly sentimentality. 

With sentiments of high personal regard, 

I am, dear sir, truly yours, 
F. N. WATKINS. 

Farmville, Prince Edward, Oct. 2, 1854. 





NEW ORLEANS MERCANTILE COMMUNITY. 


Tur Bulletin pays a deserved tribute to the high-souled sys- 
tem of mutual assistance, adopted by the merchants of New 
Orleans, and alludes particularly to the exhibitions of gener- 
osity and fidelity evinced by them during the trying financial 
pressure. It says: 

“Could a full and accurate history of every instance of 
generosity, of sacrifice and sympathy, practical, effective sym- 
pathy, that has here transpired, be written, it would astonish 
not only other communities, but the very men who have been 
more or less engaged in the trying scenes we have passed 
through. It would be a volume that would ennoble human 
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nature, and create a smile upon the face of the vinegar-visaged 
ernie, and extort a tribute of respect from the veriest misan- 

ropist that ever lived. Persons who have come here for the 
first time, from abroad, and have learned something of the 
business habits prevailing among our merchants, express as- 
tonishment at the generous confldiinse reposed mutually in 
each other—and the alacrity, cheerfulness and efficiency with 
which each comes to the rescue of the other, at any trying or 
critical moment. It is no unusual thing for one man to lend 
another thousands of dollars, without a scrap of paper as evi- 
dence of debt—the honor of the obliged party being deemed 
entirely sufficient security ; and rarely indeed is the confidence 
thus shown abused.” 





THE TOBACCO INTERESTS OF THE SOUTH. 


REMONSTRANCE OF THE TOBACCO INTEREST AGAINST THE EXCESSIVE 
DUTIES IMPOSED UPON THAT STAPLE, BY THE COMMERCIAL NATIONS 
OF EUROPE. 

[We are indebted to W. M. Burwell of Virginia, Chairman of the Committee, 
raised at the last Southern Convention, for the manuscript of the following able 
and interesting remonstrance and memorial, on the part of the tobacco interests 
of the South.—Eprror. } 


To the President of the United States: 

Tar Southern commercial Convention assembled at Knox- 
ville, in August 1857, appointed the undersigned a committee 
to invoke the aid of the Executive, in obtaining some modifi- 
cations of the excessive burdens, imposed by foreign Govern- 
ments upon raw and manufactured tobacco, the product of 
the United States. 

In performing this duty it is due to the interest which we 
represent to show its importance in a national point of view, 
asalso the oppressive and illiberal policy of which it complains, 

This memorial contains no new application. The only 
effort heretofore made by the Federal Government was un- 
successful, but a short narrative will suffice to show that our 
relations with the Governments of Europe have so far changed 
as to render the relief asked but a just consequence of these 
relations. 

In the year 1838~—39, the President at the request of Con- 
gress, instructed our Ministers abroad to procure if possible a 
modification of the tobacco duties. They were alo instructed 
to report all the information accessible, in regard to the for- 
eign trade, and production of this important staple. A spe- 
cial agent was sent to co-operate with them. 

Under these instructions our Minister to England, the Hon. 
A. Stevenson, of Virginia, held several interviews with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the President of the Board 
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of Trade. In these interviews the propriety of a reduction 
of the duties, on tobacco was pressed with a force of argu- 
ment, admitted by those to whom it was addressed to be 
incontrovertible. Nevertheless it was replied that the income 
of $15,000,000 from the tobacco duty, was important to 
the wants of the British Government, and that as the increase 
of consumption, and consequently of revenue, could not be 
immediate, the Ministry could not venture to propose any 
reduction of the tax. 4 the able report of our Minister, the 
extent to which tobacco smuggling was carried, was illus- 
trated by the fact, that whilst the consumption of that article 
in Ireland, had amounted in the year 1836, to 20,000,000 
pounds. The Government only received duties on 5,000,000 
— The whole amount of tobacco consumed in the 

nited Kingdom, at that time, was not less than 50,000,000 
pounds, of which 22,000,000 pounds, or less than one-half, 
paid duty. The difference, amounting to some $20,000,000, 
going to the benefit of the smuggler and his associates! 

From the German States, it was reported that havin 
recently adjusted their Federal tariff, and having ie 
that the American revenue system had been fixed by the act 
of 1832, they considered that no reciprocal modification of 
duties could be effected. 

From France no definite reply or information was obtained. 
Such was the response to the only regular diplomatic effort 
ever made by our Government, upon the subject of this 
memorial. The negotiations were ineffectual, because one 
Government considered this excessive tax upon American 
labor an indispensable contribution to its support; whilst 
others at that time believed the United States to be unable to 
enter upon a rateable reduction of duties, because her domes- 
tic obligations forbid any change of her tariff, except. accord- 
ing to a scale agreed on, by conflicting interests. We shall 
show subsequently that these latter obstacles no longer exist, 
and that the relations between the United States and the Gov- 
ernments referred to, render it the duty of those Governments 
to reduce the duties complained of. 

We now proceed to estimate from authentic sources: 


The quantity and value of Tobacco produced in the United States, at this time. 





Hds. Value. 
Whole quantity of leaf tobacco, exported in 1856. 115,481 $17,322,150 
DiI 6 wat aabadinek as da aetals > 0 0n 0am 10,000 15,000,000 
Domestic consumption, in leaf, say...........++. 2,000 2,000,000 
ad dnen acs 0 cabin nidescdasaebeae $34,322,150 


That a comparative estimate of the importance of the chief 


agricultural exports of the United States, may be made, we 
present their respective values for the year 1857.* 





bd Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, for 1857. 
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The value of tobacco manufactured in Virginia and the 
portion of North Carolina, contiguous to it, is estimated at 
from fifteen to eighteen millions of dollars annually.* 

As it will appear from this statement that tobacco is the 
second of our agricultural exports, it will be proper to com- 
pare the duties paid by these staples, in foreign markets. 

Foreign duties upon the chief agricultural exports of the United States. 

Cotton. Provision, Rice. Sugar. Tobacco. 


In England, per lb. upon.. .. ee -. 2to8ctsas 72 cts. and 5 per 
per qual. ct. on the ag. 


duties. 

In France, per th. upon... }ct. nom. et. prohibitory. government mo- 
nopoly.+ 

In Holland, per Ib. upon... .. nom. nom. nominal. 38 cents. 

In Austria, per Ib. upon... .. mod. et. nominal. 48 centst 

In Russia, perlb.upon.... ct. mod. nom. let. 12} eents. 

In Zollverein, per |b. upon .. heavy jet. 5 cents. 38 cents. 


duties. 
To show the consumption of this staple by the States of 
Europe, and the aggregate revenue derived by them from its 
use, we add the following statements : 


Aggregate quantity of American Tobacco annually imported into European States. 


Geeeh TUOONE.. 0 oc cc aneacenk debahe be ehacess ccoccee 24,548,884 
POMOG ss . ccc ccdnresevabesenees 5 ae eee ecesss 14,690,000 
BROUeG ... . cvccsectans Seewes c@bbebuweeas Sbbiveets 18,660,000 
Hanse Towns. .....eccecs sonkeubuanwas fabsanibnawen 88,637 ,667 
DOMMES bo 05: + sicnmand ao4 eo 'se betainsebite se > condbanan 4,824,000 
BRR. ooo cc cc necccevees beet cesseces aesecctess eeeee 8,000,000 

Total number of pounds, ......cceceseccescevccess 104,355,001 


The aggregate amount of Foreign duties annually collected by European Govern- 
ments on American Tobacco, is as follows: 








Great Britain ............ sedis < vis alan has ewan bate $18,554,760 
FUG iiccnheccse ond Da © 4.40% adie o eee Cha edkukhSc 18, 262,500 
AMEN so SURES ea CRBS ab eho < eSOLa mG c 6 tEkaebeh vee 7,500,000 
Georgian Beate... edives cdcs con ja bva Gar or LS e cst 1,800 ,000 
Spain, say ......ccceees eoeeee ts E40 o0es cecccedseee 500 ,000 
GOAL . owe bs 0scden jabs nS ata hes thease ks 40, 600 
PEGE Cac > cinbkssnenxe Cues oabb.00scenbhed acc tdeeses 24,915 
SN TOWERS isc. cvs pcskaws cbdnbe abe o Me deweeee 12,643 

Rh. . bicweedsnde ceenauaion abe n0enndnsannies $46,145,418 


*Report of tobacco convention, Richmond Virginia, December, 1857. It is 
proper to say that this estimate of domestic consumption is made from the cen- 
sus of 1850. There can be no doubt that the quantity of tobacco produced in 
the United States has greatly increased since that time. 

+The regie has the exclusive right to buy and sell all tobacco in France. The 
capital is $45,000,000. No one can buy of any except the regie, and no one 
can retail without its license. It isa monopoly of the most injurious character 
to American interests. The State Department, in its Commercial Digest, 
says: “If tobacco was admitted into France as other products are admitted, we 
should export ten times as much as we now do.” 

{Besides the import duty, an extra due for the grant of the license must be 
paid, amounting to 97 cents per pound for unmanufacturod tobacco, and $1 214 
per pound for manufactured. 
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But as England is our chief eustomer for these staples, it 
will be proper to comment upon the singular injustice with 
which she treats the great interest which the memorialists 
represent. : 

aking the unusual price which tobacco has borne in the 
American market, for some years past, as the standard; the 
duty upon the tobacco, consumed in England, for the year 
1856, may be stated at about s¢a@ hundred per cent. ad valorem. 
With the reduction of price, however, to what has been usual 
in past years, the English duty will represent a tax of fifteen 
hundred per cent., wpon the price received by the American 

roducer. 

That these duties are oppressive to the producer is evident, 
from the emigration and transfer of slave labor, from the 
tobacco to the cotton States, from the low prices which this 
staple bears in the American market and by the small propor- 
tion of the crop exported. That they are burdensome to the 
English consumer, is shown by the strict surveillance, the 
heavy penalties, and the universal adulteration of the quan- 
tity imported. That the tax is inefficient as a revenue meas- 
ure is proven by the fact, that capital punishment, forfeiture, 
and a special coast-guard has been wholly unable to prevent 
fraud or to collect duties upon more than half the tobacco 
consumed in the United Kingdom. 

Having thus shown this duty to be unjust, and unproduc- 
tive, we proceed to prove that i¢ 7s inconsistent with the prin- 
ciples of commercial reciprocity, proposed by the Government 
of England, and other European powers in their relations with 
the United States. 

Whilst the English duty on American tobacco, rises as high 
as fifteen hundred per cent. ad valorem, we find that the 
average American duty upon articles, the growth or product 
of England does not exceed twenty per cent! 

Influenced by a just regard to the wishes of her people, as 
well as by the interests of her treasury. England decided to 
abandon the stringent and selfish system of protection, which 
was once thought necessary for the preservation of her agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests. She has adopted the 
more liberal plan of protecting these interests, by furnishing 
cheap supplies and untaxed raw material. Under this policy 
she has repealed her corn laws, and admitted American pro- 
visions duty free. She has also struck off the duty upon 
American cotton, and upon an extended schedule of articles, 
which enter more or less into the production of various fab- 
rics. These are of course wise measures of protection, since 
the manufacture of this great American staple, of cotton, 
gives occupation and support to 1,500,000 Englishmen, invest- 
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ment to £100,000,000, and enters into the creation of at least 
£200,000,000 of annual value. 
The whole revenue history of England confirms that 


enlightened axiom; that low duties increase public reve- 


nues, and promote popular comfort. A slight reduction 
of the duty on tea, increased its consumption nearly fifty 

er cent. A similar reduction on coffee quadrupled in a 
few years, the importation of that article, whilst the great 
measure of peuny postage, has repealed a tax on intelligence 
without impairing the resources of the Government. 

But since the refusal of England in 1838-89, to reduce the 
duties upon American tobacco, the policy of the United 
States has also undergone a radical change. Under the per- 
manent ascendancy of domestic principle, the doctrine of tree 
trade has been embodied in a series of revenue acts, which 
have reduced the duties on English manufactures to the extent 
which we have stated. 

This harmonious policy between the two nations, seems to 
have led to more Fiberal and reciprocal relations. By the 
treaty of Ashburton the tonnage duties imposed by each gov- 
ernment, upon the vessels of the other have been repealed, 
except as to the coastwise trade. 

The treaty of Washington throws open the valuable fishe- 
ries of New Foundland, and Nova Scotia, to American enter- 
prise. It admits all the raw material, and agricultural pro- 
ducts of the Canadian Colonies into the United States, free of 
duty, and admits all the agricultural products and raw mate- 
rial of the United States except tobacco—into the Canadas free 
of duty. Besides these substantial evidences of an entente cor- 
dial, the two nations have made postal regulations of the 
most liberal character, and have entered into a convention 
under which the United States contracts with England, never 
to acquire another foot of land in Central America. 

Such has been the policy established between the two gov- 
ernments. It has promoted every industrial interest in either 
country except one, and this is the interest represented by 
the memorialists. 

It is with no disposition to complain of old grievances, but 
to show the consistent neglect which the interests confi- 
ded to them have always received at the hands of those to 
whom alone they had a right to look for protection, that the 
memorialists refer to the past. 

The colonial annals will prove their earlier oppressions.* 

History will show that during the revolutionary war, the 





_ 


* See Pamphlet in Congressional Library, showing the grievances and remon- 
strance of the Virginia planters, 1730-3. 
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British army captured more than six thousand slaves, and 
that they also plundered and destroyed large quantities of 
tobacco, this injury was inflicted chiefly upon the plan- 
tations of Virginia and Maryland. By the treaty of 1783 
England bound herself not to carry out of the United States 
“any negroes or other property” belonging to American 
citizens. Contrary to this solemn agreement, those slaves 
were carried out of the country by the British army.+ 

During the war, however, the State Legislatures had retaliated 
for these depredations by confiscating the debts due to British 
subjects as well as by sequestrating the income of the proper- 
ty held by them. The debt thus See by the citizens of Vir- 
ginia, had been paid into the Treasury in prosecution of the com- 
mon war; and certificates of indebtedness greatly depreciated 
in value, were held by those who had been British debtors. 
Such was the state of things at the close of the revolution, 
will it be believed that an American Minister negotiated with 
Great Britain in 1793, a treaty which recognized and renewed 
the whole of this confiscated debt and exonerated England 
from making any ‘compensation either for the slaves or the 
tobacco carried away and destroyed by herarmies. The trea- 
ty also surrendered to England the exclusive right to transport 
American cotton ! 

During the whole of this period, when the tobacco planter 
was compelled to pay his debt twice over—when the duties 
on American vessels, American provisions, American manu- 
factures, and American cotton had been taken off, the British 
duty on tobacco rose from a trifling colonial subsidy to the ex- 
orbitant burden of four shillings per pound. It has since 
been reduced to fifty cents per pound, that tax having been 
ascertained, by experiment, to be the highest to which the 
consumer could submit. 

We ask your Excellency to reflect upon these undoubted 
facts, and consider the consistent disregard which this im- 
portant interest has experienced at the hands of foreign gov- 
ernments as well as of our own. Indeed, it would almost 
seem as if it had been the victim of an infamous combination, 
to oppress and destroy it. For let us see if the facts do not 
prove that the tobacco interest has been surrendered to Bri- 
tish taxation, whilst other interests of both nations have been 
relieved of their burdens. ; 

What is this bargain? Upon the one side England retained, 
for an extended period, her northwestern posts, and thus re- 


+ It is an instrugting national fact that these kidnapped slaves, having prov- 
ed as usual a nuisance to their benefactors, many of them were sent to Sierra 
Leone, and founded the first experiment in colonization. These colonists have 
however nearly all perished. 
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ressed the progress of our wéstern settlements. She was re- 
eased from any responsibility for six thousand slaves, carried 
away contrary to the provisions of a treaty. She obtained 
the release and restoration of a large confiscated debt. She 
has procured the admission of her provincial timber and 
other productions into the American market, duty free. She 
has secured the assistance of the: American navy to keep 
down the competition of slave labor with her own colonies. 
She has bound the United States to acquire no territory in 
Central America without her permission. She has secured 
cheap cotton and free provisions from the United States, a re- 
duced duty upon her own manufactures, and throughout all 
this diplomacy she has maintained a tax upon American to- 
bacco which produces her annually a revenue of twenty 
millions of dollars. On the other hand, the United States has 
obtained a free market for its cotton and provisions. The 
fishermen of Maine, Rhode Island, and Massachusetts have 
been admitted to the fisheries of New Foundland. The wool 
of Connecticut and Pennsylvania is vended, without revenue 
license, in the Canadas. The clippers of New York and Bos- 
ton carry, without tonnage tax, the cargoes of Calcuttta and 
Liverpool. 

Does it not seem that the proscribed staple, represented by 
your memorialists, has paid the consideration for much of 
these reciprocal advantages ? 

Would it not appear that England has limited in its applica- 
tion to tobacco a principle of reciprocity which she has ex- 
tended to all other American swodueta 1 Does it not seem 
that the Government of the United States has surrendered the 
taxation of this important staple to secure relief to other in- 
terests of more sectional importance to her negotiators? 

The onerous duties on tobacco enables England to reduce 

ro tanto the duties on articles essential to her manufactures. 
hese duties also pay for the special favors shown to other 
American interests. 

Your committee will not charge that this systematic impo- 
sition upon one staple, and indulgence to others, is intentional, 
but really under other circumstances such a coincidence looks 
almost like collusion. 

Without making so serious a charge against the patriotism 
or justice of their own government, they deem themselves 
justified in asserting that the staj.le of tobacco has been at 
once the victim of foreign injustice and domestic neglect. 

The memorialists are really at a loss to know what reasons 
to assign for so unjust a discrimination againgt the interests 
which they represent. 

It cannot be justified by any peculiar immorality in the use 
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of tobacco, because clergymen, physicians, and philosophers 
indulge init. It has become as much an established usage 
of civilization as coffee—perhaps it is as nutritious. 

The use of some stimulant seems indispensable to man. 
The savage finds in vegetable fermentation some oblivion of 
his cares, or some excitement in his pleasures. Some na- 
tions have been compelled, at the point of the bayonet, to 
tolerate the stupefaction of opium; others find capital and 
science ready to furnish malt, vinous, and spirituous liquors 
in destructive abundance. 

Since then mankind wii indulge in some form cf mental 
stimulus; the improvement in quality, and reduction of price 
in an article which enters so largely and so innocently into 
popular enjoyment, should be an object of importance to 
every government which professes to consult the comfort or 
content of the people. And as the variations of the human 
temperament require some stimulaat to preserve the mental 
equilibrium, perhaps the moralist had as well compromise 
upon one which withdraws little from the primary wants of 
food and clothing, and which neither impedes nor impairs the 
capacity of man for physical labor, nor affects the mental 
powers. 

Indeed, such is the demand in Europe for this compara- 
tively innocent stimulus, that the people, excluded from the 
use of sound tobacco by the exhorbitant taxes imposed upon it, 
habitually consume any vegetable substance which will answer 
as a substitute, although adulterated with minerals of the most 
deleterious nature. 

How much better it would seem to reduce the duty upon 
the manufactured tobacco of America, and thereby secure 
to the consumer an article sounder and better selected, at a far 
smaller outlay than it now costs to obtain a poisonous imitation. 

Your committee regret that they are obliged to search for 
the sources of this obnoxious discrimination to which they re- 
fer in some other cause than.the moral wrong or physical in- 
jury resulting from the use of tobacco. 

hese causes are, in their opinion, threefold. The first: 
that tobacco is the only product of slave labor which does not, 
in some manner, enter into the manufactures of Europe. The 
second: that being classed as a luxury, both the orcditie and 
consumer may be taxed with impunity. The third: the sin- 
gular neglect of our own Government to insist upon the con- 
formity of European nations to the system of free trade, and 
reciprocity established by the United States in its commercial 
relations witlf them. 

Your committee have thus far represented the interests of 
the planters and manufacturers of America; but it is to be 
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remembered that this important staple is connected with 
many other investments of industry and capital. 

The shipping of New England and New York are employed 
to carry a feed more than one hundred thousand hogsheads 
annually, and this quantity would be greatly increased if the 
markets of the world were opened by a reduction of the 
duties. 

These cargoes are sold, and the values imported into the 
commercial cities of the North, either in specie or in mer- 
chandize; the first aids in depressing the currency of the 
southern States; the last is resold to the producer at a profit 
upon the European cost. The planter has thus furnished the 
funds to pay for his supplies, and paid a premium to the im- 
porter for his agency in purchasing them. 

Any loss, then, in the receipts from this staple, or any res- 
triction of the values exported, must occasion a proportionate 
loss to all who are interested in its exportation, or the import- 
ation and sale of its representative values. 

Without, therefore, extending these views, your committee 
hope that your Excellency will consider the rignts, interests, 
and grievances which they represent. 

They ask that our Ministers in Europe shall be instructed to 
keep before the governments to which they are accredited the 
justice and copatinnes of a modification of the duties upon 
American tobacco, both to the producer and consumer. 

They ask that our Government will not overlook any o 
portunity to exact such a modification by making it the basis 
of such reciprocal favors as may be asked at its hands by other 
governments. 

But should these governments refuse to consider the subject 
in a rational and ay he point of view, it will become pro- 
per to inform them that the Government of the United States 
regards the present onerous duties on a principal American 
staple as inconsistent with the system of free trade and recip- 
rocity, which it has established ; and such governments should 
be assured that they cannot longer hope to be supported in 
part by a tax upon American labor. 

It is scarcely the province of your memorialists to desig- 
nate the remedial measures to be pursued by the Government 
of the United States. They will, however, suggest, for con- 
sideration, two, which have occurred to them. 


1st. That the Government of the United States should em- 
dloy the earliest occasion, when foreign governments, impos- 
Ing unequal and onerous taxes on tobacco, shall ask at its 
hands some commercial or other concession important to 
them, to require from such governments a proper reduction of 
such taxes. 
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2d. That Congress shall impose upon the productions of 
such countries, imported into the United States; countervail- 
ing duties, equal in their effect to the taxes upon tobacco 
complained of. 


- 

Your memorialists leave the question of the constitutional 
power and political expediency of these measures with the 
proper departments of the Government. It is their province 
to bring their grievances before the Government; it is the duty 
of the Government to examine, and if posslble to redress them. 
Should, however, the latter remedy suggested be adopted by the 
Government, our fellow-citizens, who now enjoy an exemp- 
‘tion from foreign duties, will at least have an opportunity to 
share in the burdens which oppress this persecuted interest. 
They will thus co-operate in the reduction of those burdens. 
The nations of Europe will be satisfied that republicans can- 
not be bribed by special favors shown to one sectional inter- 
est to conspire in the oppression and taxation of another. 

We cannot, however, anticipate that enlightened nations, 
connected with us by treaty relations of the most amicable 
and reciprocal character, will continue, against reason and 
remonstrance, a duty so unjust, excessive, and offensive as 
that which has so long rested upon one of the chief agricul- 
tural staples and commercial commodities of the United 
States, or that they will drive us to the extreme remedies sug- 
gested in this memorial. They will, we hope, promptly assent 
to such a modification of the duties upon tobacco as will alike 
promote the interests of the American producer and the Euro- 


ropean consumer, 
W. M. BURWELL, of Virginia, 
JAMES GUTHRIE, of Kentucky, 
WM. BREWER, of Maryland, 
TENCH TILGHMAN, of Maryland. 





AFRICA—ITS CONDITION AND COMMERCIAL CAPABILITIES. 


We have never had much faith in Liberian Colonization, 
but many of our friends have, and they are entitled to the fol- 
lowing summary : 

The Rev. T. J. Bowen, who has resided several years in the 
Yaruba country near the Niger, recently met the Executive 
Committee of the American Colonization Society, and com- 
municated very interesting and satisfactory information in re- 
gard to the soil, climate, resources, and people of that region 
of Africa, and its great advantages for colonization. To va- 
rious questions proposed by gentlemen of the committee, he 
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replied in such manner as to awaken expectations of large 
success to the enterprise of colonization if made in that direc- 
tion. He stated that the distance from Monrovia to Lagos 
was from a thousand to twelve hundred miles, and from Cape 
Palmas to the same not far from eight hundred. The voyage 
down the coast from Liberia to Lagos, in sailing vessels or 
steamers, the current being in their favor, would be easy and 
rapid—sailing vessels rounding down in less than a week. 
But the return, to sailing vessels, was slow and difficult; to 
steamers, somewhat retarded. He thought the time of the 
voyage from the United States to Lagos would be nearly the 
same as that to Monrovia. 

To the inquiry concerning the extent of the country now 
desolated by the slave trade and open to colonization in 
Yaruba, Mr. Bowen stated that it extended from a little north 
of Lagos to Raba, on the Niger, (which place, owing to the 

at bend in that river, was about seven hundred miles from 
its mouth,) and was from thirty to fifty and more miles wide, 
capable of giving support to one or three hundred thousand 
emigrants. The northern part of this district borders on the 
Niger, and the people who should occupy it might command 
a vast trade from Central Africa. It would not be very diffi- 
cult or expensive to construct a railroad from the vicinity of 
Lagos to Raba. Timber well adapted to the purpose abounds 
in the country. The tract lies not far from many large towns 
and cities—A bbeokuta, the home of the English missionaries, 
oe sixty or eighty thousand people, ®hd Ilorin, (very 
much under the influence of Mahommedanism,) and some 
sixty miles or a little more from the Niger, two or three hun- 
dred thousand. From this latter city a great caravan trade 
is carried on with Central Africa, and even across the Desert 
to Egypt and the Mediterranean. The district described is 
about two hundred miles from the capital of Dahomey. . 

To the question could land for a colonial settlement be ob- 
tained, Mr. Bowen replied that he had no doubt of it, but it 
must be by negotiation with the king and chiefs of the coun- 
try. The towns are independent of each other in nearly all 
respects, though the king has some rights of a very limited 
monarchy. Any civilized community that might be estab- 
lished would manage its own affairs ; and if lands were ceded, 
as he believed they readily would be, and at a moderate price, 
it would be regarded as independent. The cost of wpa, | 
emigrants there during the first six or twelve months woul 
probably not exceed much, if any, the amount expended on 
emigrants in Liberia. As to their seeurity, it must, depend 
upon their good conduct and courage, and the advantages of 
their residence to the people of the country. Those advan- 
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tages would be mutual, the people of Yaruba being very fond 
of trade, anxious to obtain articles of foreign commerce, and 
able and willing to pay for them. They have abundance of 
Indian corn and other provisions, which they would gladly 
exchange for our cloths and other manufactures. 

To the inquiry as to the preliminary measures necessary to 
the colonization of this country, Mr. Sewn thought one or 
more comiissioners or special agents (men acquainted with 
such matters, like Dr. Hall, of Baltimore) should visit and 
examine the country, confer with the native Governments, 
fix upon the best sites for settlements, and make full report 
of their observations to the society. ‘The English Govern- 
ment own no territery in this part of Africa, and he thought 
would throw no obstacles in the way of the enterprise. As 
one measure of the greatest importance, Mr. Bowen mention- 
ed an exploration of the Niger by the United States Govern- 
ment. bill for this great commercial pu passed the 
Senate at its last session. He hoped it would be renewed and 
pass both Houses during the present one. The great caravan 
trade to the East might be secured by proper measures to 
this country. 

When asked what effect the colonization of the Yaruba dis- 
trict would have upon Liberia, he replied that it must prove 
a benefit, by extending her intercourse and influence and in- 
creasing her trade. rm had been already shipped from 
Yaruba to Liberia. It was very desirable that the Govern- 
ment of Liberia should be consulted and co-operate in the en- 
terprise. All civilized settlements in Western Africa must, 
sooner or later, be united under one Republican Government. 
He thought the United States squadron on the African coast 
might render important service in the founding of the pro- 
posed settlement. Its advantages to commerce, civilization, 
and Christianity would be immense. The country was high, 
fertile, and healthy, and the people of that region, kind, hos- 
pitable, and much advanced towards civilization. 





THE NUMBERING OF THE PEOPLE. 


Franxutn B. Hoven, the very able superintendent of the 
New York Census of 1855, is reported to have remarked, as 
follows, upon the subject at a late meeting of the Historical 
society : 

“Although the occasion of obtaining a census has been 
seized as a favorable opportunity for procuring a multitude of 
facts relating to agriculture, manufactures, and various statis- 
tics of an easlenel, religious, and literary character, still 
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the primary and prominent end of its inquires is to develop 
the individual and social condition of man ; to penetrate into 
his most intimate social relations, and discover the organic 
elements of the civil economy. 

“In private life, it takes him at the first day of his existence, 
adds him to the general number of births, and retains him 
peters three fourths of a century in its columns. It reckons 

im a dozen years at school, and perhaps records him among 
the marriages. It makes him figure in the classification of 
the varied professions and occupations of life, or assigns him 
a place among the civil or official stations of the country; or 
it may be, unfortunately, in the statistics of asylums or prisons; 
and at length, after figuring m wy times in the drama of life, 
it ranks him in the fatal column. 

“Tn the course of life, how much of good or evil to the gen- 
eral well-being may have depended upon this unit of the 
population! At the tribunal, on the jury, at the elections, in 
the legislative assembly, he may have represented a decision, 
a verdict, 2 vote, upon which, perhaps, hung the balance of 
justice, or the destinies of the State. 

“ His industry or wealth became the source of numbers 
which expressed agricultural or industrial production, and all 
the interests which accompany their fortune. If unfortunate, 
and needing the aid of public charities, the census kindly di- 
rected attention to his necessities, and enabled the Govern- 
ment to proportion its charities to the demands actually exist- 
ing — them. 

“ Although for many centuries, among Egyptians, Greeks, 
and Romans, enumerations corresponding with our census 
were employed to second the wonderful development of civil- 
ization and art to which these nations attained, the application 
of statistics, like that of kindred sciences, was lost during the 
middle ages. 

“ After the revival of learning, this science long remained 
sep speculative and seemed: to public affairs; rejected 

y the people as a fiscal invention for more thoroughly ex- 
hausting their slender resources, or as a contrivance for further 
facilitating military conseriptions—and shunned by princes, 
as divulging the secrets of their government, or perhaps betray- 
ing their weakness to the calculating and aggressive cupidity 
of some neighboring rival power. 

“The want of data for an intelligent administration of the 
affairs of her American Colonies, led the English Government, 
at an early period, and from time to time to direct an enumer- 
ation of their inhabitants; and we have during the last cen 
a better knowledge of our population than that of England 
herself during the same pertod.” 
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ROSS.ON SLAVERY AND STILES’ MODERN REFORM. 


Tue above are the titles of two books upon the ee ques- 
tion of this day and generation, given to the public during 
the past half-year, by the liberal publishing house of Messrs. 
Lippincott & Co., of Philadelphia. We have observed the 
imprint of this House, upon more Southern books, and books 
of Northern authors friendly to the South, than any other 
beyond that line, almost mythical, popularly known as Mason 
and Dixon’s. We have no means of knowing whether this 
fact is accidental or not, nor whether we are doing a service 
to Messrs. Lippincott & Co., by calling public atteution to it. 
It is but justice to say that all their publications, which have 
fallen under our eye, are equally creditable to their taste and 
their liberality. Print, large, clear and distinet—paper, clean 
and white,—and binding, neat, strong, and substantial, are no 
small things to the habitual readers of books. Such is the 
typogra hical banquet Messrs. Lippincott & Co. set before 
the = ic, to say nothing of the flavor of the literary viands 
so skilfully served up. 

Before proceeding to notice the works, the titles of which 
we have placed at the head of this paper, we feel it a duty to 
say, that, in our opinion, Southern authors, 0 baw too much 
upon mere rude-strength and coarse vigor, neglect those deli- 
eate graces and that refinement and polish of language which 
serve to make up that composite thing—excellence of style. 
In a word, there is a lamentable deficiency of what the 
French term tournure, of graceful turn of expression, of finish, 
and of completeness. Southern authors despise the labor 
limae as an occupation, fit only for the unintellectual 
drudge, Yet, without this carefulness, this pruning of redun- 
dancies, this rubbing down of asperities, we greatly fear the 
literature of the South will not be held in the estimation it 
deserves by foreign nations and in future times. It is not 
necessary to sacrifice strength in order to attain polish. As 
between strength with rusticity, and elegance with feebleness 
there can be-no hesitation. But, fortunately, we are not forced 
to make any such choice. A gentleman may have a decent 
regard to his dress, without sacrificing his manliness or his 
principles, in any degree. A clown is no whit the more truth- 
ful because his clothes are of coarse materials and badly made. 
As in dress, so in style, coxcombry is one thing, elegance is 
quite another. Hereules, althongh the type of —— is 
represented as a model of manly beanty, not as an ill-shapen 
monster. The master-piecesof Greek literature are exemplars, 
no less of the utmost refinement and polish of which langu 
is capable, than of the weightiness of their matter, and the 
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precision of their logic. The Athenians rigorously required 
e, elegance, and correctness in even the most trifling par- 


’ ticulars. It is related that Demosthenes, on one occasion, was 


hissed from the bema for the vicious pronunciation of a single 
word ; that Theophrastus, after having lived and taught in 
Athens for twenty years, was detected, by asingle false accent, 
for a foreigner, by an apple woman. Not in Greek literature 
only, but in all literature, the great masters are noted no less 
for their manner of expresgion, than for the matter of those 
“thoughts which wander through eternity ;” not less for the 
drapery of style, than for the substantial reality of the ideas 
which that drapery enfolds. The Graces are benignant deities, 
who bountifully reward all who sacrifice at their altars. It is 
surely not necessary to pursue this subject. If southern au- 
thors fancy that elegance is but another name for weakness, 
they will one day awake from their dream, when the phantom- 
Fame, which they pursue, shall have eluded their grasp. Gold 
to be rendered fit for either the useful or ornamental purposes 
of life, must be molten, refined, and purged from the dross of 
its ore. The diamond must be cut and polished, before it 
emits its rays of roseate light. 

The great fault of southern writers is want of accuracy of 
scholarship ; and we fear they are guilty of the too common 
error of confounding learning with ntry, which last is but 
a species of mental destemix the disease of an unsound mind 
overladen with intellectual food. Too much iearning doubt- 
less enfeebles the mind, and destroys, to a certain extent, ori- 

inal power of thought, but there is a juste milieu in this as 
in all other things, and we are generally more inclined to be 
content with too little learning than to acquire too much. 

There are some southern authors who are not amenable to 
thischarge. Aristarchus himself might have approved eve 
line of Legaré. Apollo’s lute was not “more musical” than 
his periods. The harp of Orpheus “charmed not more di- 
vinely” than the sonorous cadence of his sentences. But Le- 
garé is almost the solitary example in southern letters of thor- 
ough scholarship. In this ag mies and in most other respects, 
he was the peer of any man in America, before or since his day. 

It is cause for congratulation that the South, after a Rip 
Van Winkle slumber, is now awakening to the importance of 
thorough education, and of organizing great establishments of 
learning within her own limits, as a means of preparation for the 
conflict, which each year grows more fierce and more relentless 
against the social and domestic institutions upon which rest 
her prosperity, her peace, and her strength. The pure stream 
of literature has been corrupted by the turbid waters of Abo- 
lition, and it has, at last, become a necessity to the South to 
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have a literature of her own. The University of Virginia, 
and possibly other Southern institutions, have laid broad, deep, 
and solid, within the past few years, the foundations upon 
which is to be reared the superstructure of the new literature. 
Already in their halls has been trained a corps of Southern 
teachers equal, in scholarship and general efficiency, to any 
within the limits of this broad land. Already the first frnits 
of a more rigid mental discipline are beginning to appear. 
Already the results of a more generous culture are visible. 
Already we have reason to hope and expect that, in the future, 
Southern literature will not be devoid, as too generally it was 
in times past, of that grace of diction, propriety of expression, 
and accuracy of phrase, which only, after all, can secure the 
attentive ear of the world to reasoning the most logical, or 
thoughts the most profound. 

The book of Dr. , we fear, cannot be placed within the 
category we have last mentioned. It is charcterized by great 
vivacity, has a few passages of genuine eloquence, and pre- 
sents some arguments with great force and power—but gene- 
rally the style is loose, inaccurate, and disjointed. We can 
forgive the style, however, in consideration of the excellence 
of much of the matter; but at the same time, we cannot help 
deploring the fact, that style should be thought by him a mat- 
ter of so little moment, which is as much as to say, that ar- 
rangement, precision, the right use of language, the fit word 
in the fit place, at best, are but of minor importance. Upon 
reflection, we do not know that it would be hardly fair to exact 
too much in the way of elegance from a volume made up as 
Dr. Ross’s work is. It consists of two speeches delivered by the 
author in the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church: 
the first at Buffalo in 1853, and the other in New York in 
1856; and also of several letters addressed to the Rev. Albert 
Barnes upon the Biblical relations of slavery. The speeches 
evidently were never intended for publication in the book 
form, and consequently are not rightfully subject to the canons 
of a rigid criticism. They might, however, have been amend- 
ed by the omission of some ot by the condensation of much of 
the matter. They bear the marks of being printed as they were 
delivered, and even for this purpose, as to form, not very elabo- 
rately prepared. Unlike many pretentious orations, they were 
not written out, conned, and got by rote. But, in our opin- 
ion, it is a respect due the public, and it is due to the author’s 
own reputation, when he collects into a — book, his 
ephemeral productions, whether speeches, letters, peter get 
articles, or essays, to subject them toa careful, a rigid, and 
even a stern revision. This, as we have said above, Dr. Ross 
has not done. But even as they are, with all their imperfee- 
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tions, these speeches are well worthy of preservation. They 
contain many striking views of the subject to which they re- 
late, and they are well calculated to do much good, both in the 
way of refutation of error and confirmation of conviction. It 
is because they have so much merit that we would have de- 
sired their preparation in a shape to stand the test of time and 
of criticism. Whether the letters to the Rev. Mr. Barnes 
were genuine epistles, or for the first time addressed to him in 
the volume we have under review, it does not appear. The 
best of the series in point of argument, but not of good taste 
and style, is the one on the rightful interpretation of the Gol- 
den Rule—“ Do unto others as you would they should do unto 
you.” The reverend “Expounder of the Gospels” is made to 
feel the strong arm of his opponent in many a vigorous blow, 
and we think he will hardly be able to recover from the intel- 
lectual thrashing he has received and so richly merited. 

The most important fdea inculeated in Dr. Ross’ book is, 
that right and are not eternal facts; or, in other words, 
they do not exist indemenliodiie of God, but exist solely by his 
will, making by his command certain things or actions to be 
right, and others by bis prohibition to be wrong. This view 
is very fully illustrateu by a variety of striking facts, amon 
others by polygamy, which is not necessarily a sin in itself, 
but only became a sin after it was positively prohibited. So, 
too, marriage within certain degrees of consanguinity was 
not wrong of itself until it was prohibited, otherwise Cain 
and Abel were guilty of sim when they married their sisters 
in obedience to the command of God—* Be fruitful, multiply, 
and replenish the earth.” Acknowledging the unity of the 
human family, this injunction involved of necessity the mar- 
riage of brother and sister. The eating of the forbidden fruit 
by our first parents was only a sin because the violation of a 
command. Slavery belongs to the same category, and Dr. 
Ross treats this branch of the subject in the following lan- 
guage: 

“Let us, then, North and South, bring our minds to comprehend two ideas, 
ani submit to their irresistible power. Let the Northern philanthropist learn 
from the Bible, that the relation of master and slave is not sin per se. Let him 
learn that God says nowhere it is sin. Let him learn that sin is a trangression 
of the law; and where there is no law there is no sin, and that the golden rule 
may exist in the relations of slavery. Let him learn that slavery is simply an 
evil in certain circumstances. Let him learn that equality is only the highest 
form of social life; that subjection to authority, even slavery, may, in given 
conditions, be for a time better than freedom to the slave of any complexion. 
Let him learn that slavery, like all evils, has its corresponding and greater 
good; that the Southern slave, though oy ort compared with his master, is 
elevated and ennobled, compared with his brethren in Africa.” , 

The other idea alluded to is, that God never intended the 
relation of master and slave to be perpetual. In absence of 
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revelation, time alone can test the truth of this opinion. One 
thing, however, is certain, that without.a radical alteration of 
the nature of man, subordination in some form, partaking 
largely of the nature of slavery, must exist so long as this 
earth remains the dwelling-place of our fallen race. 

We conclude our notice of Dr. Ross’s book by giving the 
following extract, embracing a series of resolutions which 
Dr. R. playfully offered in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, convened at Buffalo, as an amendment 
to a report to that body, proposing to appoint a committee 
to ascertain the number of slaveholders in connection with 
the Presbyterian Church in certain of the Southern States, 
and the number of slaves held by them; the manner in which 
they performed their duties as masters in regard to the moral 
and religious well-being of their slaves, &c., &c. : 


Dr. Ress moved to amend the report, by substituting the following—with an 
express disavowal of being impertinently inquisitorial :— 

That a committee of one from each of the northern synods of. be ap- 
pointed, who shall be requested to report to the next General Assembly— 

1. The number of Northern church members concerned, directly or indirectly, 
in building and fitting out ships for the African slave-trade, and the slave- 
between the States. 

2. The number of Northern church members who traffic with slaveholders, 
and are seeking to make money by selling them negro clothing, hand cuffs, and 
cowhides. 

8. The number of Northern church members who have sent orders to New 
Orleans, and other Southern cities, to have slaves sold, to pay debts owing them 
from the South. (See Uncle Tom’s Cabin.) 

4. The number of Northern church members who buy the cotton, sugar, rice, 
tobacco, oranges, pine-apples, figs, ginger, cocoa, melons, and a thousand other 
things, raised by slave labour. 

5. The number of Northern church members who have intermarried with 
slaveholders, and have thus become slaveowners themselves, or enjoy the wealth 
made by the blood of the slave; especially if there be any Northern ministers 
of the gospel in such a predicament. 

6. The number of Northern church members who are the descendants of the 
men who kidnapped negroes in Africa, and brought them to Virginia and New 
England, in former years. 

7. The aggregate and individual wealth of members thus descended, and what 
action is best to compel them to disgorge this blood-stained gold, or to compel 
them to give dollar for dollar in equalizing the loss of the South by emanci- 

ation. 
: 8. The number of Northern church members, ministers especially, who have 
advocated murder in resistance to the laws of the land. 

9. The number of Northern church members who own stock in under-ground 
railroads, running off fugitive slaves, and in Sabbath breaking railroads and 
canals, 

10. That a special commission be sent up Red river, to ascertain whether Le- 

ee, who whipped Uncle Tom to death, (and who was a Northern gentleman,) 

e not still in connection with some Northern church in good and regular standing. 

11. The number of Northern church members who attend meetings of spiritual 
rappers, or bloomers, or women’s rights conventions. 

12. The number of Northern church members who are cruel husbands, 

13. The number of Northern church members who are hen-pecked husbands. 


“Modern Reform Examined, or The Union of North and 
Séuth on the Subject of Slavery,” is the title, in full, of the 
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work of the Rev. J. C. Stiles, which we have placed second 
in the heading of this article. Itis altogether more ambitious 
in its design, and aims at greater digmity of discussion, than 


the work of Dr. Ross. In fact, it purports to be a formal 


treatise upon certain , balay aspects of the fruitful question of 

slavery. It displays less eloquence, but far more method; 

less vivacity, but far more logical precision; and, we think, 

is calculated to make a more permanent impression upon the 

one mind, than Dr. R.’s somewhat rambling, discursive, and 
miliar, but interesting book. 

Dr. Stiles, we understand, is a native of Georgia, but has 
long been resident at the North, and occupies a very promi- 
nent position in the great Presbyterian branch of the Christian 
Church, and his name, in times past, has been quite conspicu- 
ous, as a debater in General Assemblies and Synods, but he 
now makes his bow to the publie for the first time, in the new 
character of author. He has written a book, evidently the 
result of mature thought and well-digested observation and 
reflection, and which, spite of many crudities, many inaccu- 
racies of expression, and occasional inelegance of style, we 
venture the opinion, will carry his name down to posterity as 
a vigorous thinker. We fear, that like most Southern writers 
educated under the old regime, he regards grammatical cor- 
rectness of construction, and precision in the use of words and 
phrase, as mere puerilities, not worthy the consideration of a 
man of sense. We observe the frequent use, throughout the 
entire volume, of such expressions as “ the alone fruit,” “ table 
the charge,” and other kindred barbarisms. Such violations of 
propriety and good taste, are exceedingly offensive to the edu- 
cated eye and ear, and detract from the value of any work, 
however meritorious it might otherwise be. 

Dr. Stiles discusses but one branch of the subject of “ Mod- 
ern Reform,” and that one, its relation to slavery. His book 
is intended rather for the meridian of the North than the 
South, and we doubt not it will remove many prejudices hon- 
estly entertained. Of course, it will make no impression 
upon fanatics and bigots, but it is calculated to influence that 
large conservative class whose minds are open to conviction 
apt willing to yield toargument. He discusses the character 
of the soi-disant reformer, and shows with great force and 
clearness how unfitted he is to conduct any movement in the 
slightest degree beneficial to society or to individuals, and de- 
votes separate chapters to each of his leading ciarcteristics, 
any one of which would disqualify him for the work he has 
undertaken. It is shown with great success, that he is arro- 

ant, malignant, belligerant, impracticable, and destructive. 
nder these heads, the Doctor presents facts, arguments and 
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illustrations, which cannot fail to carry conviction to any 
mind not enslaved by the most narrow and illiberal views. 
Rough strength and directness united with fairness and can- 
dor are the chief characteristics of the book, but we must beg 
leave to express dissent from many of the author’s assertions 
and admissions. Northern superiority in mind we cannot ac- 
knowledge, even when Southern superiority in morals and 
religion is at the same time conceeded, which, for ourselves, 
we neither affirm nor deny. All of truth does not lie upon 
the one side of any question, and all of error upon the other, 
but it does not follow that middle ground is always true 
ground ; on the contrary, what is called an extreme view 
very frequently is more nearly a correct one. Jn medio tu- 
tisimus ibis is not always true in morals, although it is gen- 
erally a safe rule for practical guidance in life. reputation 
for conservatism and moderation is cheaply acquired by the 
seeming fairness of making large concessions td both sides, 
and agreeing with neither. There is a little too much of this 
in “ Modern Reform,” and Dr. Stiles seems to be sorely exer- 
cised lest he should have the damning epithet—“ Pro-slav- 
“ affixed to his name. 

nere are many aspects of the question, “ Modern Re- 
form,” so-called, besides that of slavery, which we regret did 
not come within the scope of Dr. Stiles’ plan to treat. It is 
u subject admirably suited to the character of his hard, dry, 
mathematical mind, and we might have expected from his 
trenchant pen, a thdrough exposure of its shallow preten- 
sions. Unless its tendency be arrested, it is as certain as the 
course of destiny, it is as fixed as the laws of fate, that the 
“argosy of society,” with all its “ costly freight” of human 
hopes, prosperity, and happiness, must go down, and its rich 
treasures be engulphed in the insatiable sea of social revolu- 
tion and anarchy. 

The events of the last ten or twelve years, commencing 
with the period immediately preceding the Mexican War, 
have produced an intense degree of mental activity in the 
United States. The feelings, good and bad, of the people 
have been stirred to their lowest depths. Mind has been sharp- 
ened and invigorated by contact with mind in the case of 
individuals and of whole communities. This impulse has 
been felt through all the ramifications of society, in all rela- 
tions of life, ty, shea as in politics and in religion. The de- 
mocratic pre through its abuse, has acquired a fearful 
momentum, and threatens to sweep with resistless torrent, 
overwhelming and subverting every barrier erected by the 
wisdom of time against its progress. Each year it makes 
some new conquest—each year it assumes some new form or 
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puts on some specious ap ce. Now, it demands an elec- 
tive judiciary ; next, the abolition of all wholesome restraints 
upon the elective franchise ; in, the enactment of a home- 
stead bill giving land to the landless. The most dangerous 
tendency it has yet exhibited is in the recent attempt, made 
by vulgar demagogues in its name, to break down the repre- 
sentative principle by a constitutions and codes to the 
people in mob-meeting assembled, forgetting that the very es- 
sence of Americanism, as formerly understood, that the domi- 
nant idea of American institutions was the exercise of popu- 
lar sovereignty through the instrumentality of representatives 
and delegates. If it were possible to democratize the human 
mind velpiines all to the same base level, no respect for di- 
vine order and subordination would restrain the rude hand of 
this monster. The upshot of the whole is, it has become evident, 
that our institutions willrapidly assume the form of democratic 
absolutism, unless some timely corrective be applied. 

It is to be regretted that this subject of “ sociology,” to use 
an apt and comprehensive neologism, has not yet been = 
perly discussed, inasmuch as it affords a fertile field from which 
an abundant harvest of philosophical speculation and prac- 
tical suggestion might be reaped by even a moderately skilful 
writer. The two works of Mr. George Fitzhugh, entitled 
“Sociology for the South or the the F affare of Free Society,” 
and “ Cannibals All, or Slaves without Masters,” present many 
valuable, original, and profound views on this subject. But 
Mr. Fitzhugh confines himself chiefly to the labor question in 
its relations to capital and to society, or rather, he runs a 
parallel between free labor or slavery to capital, and slavery 
to human masters. 

“Cannibals All,” despite its owtre title, to a thinking mind 
is a most interesting book, but it contains too much matter for 
the weak digestion of ordinary readers. We fear that it is, and 
will remain caviare to the million. Such books must bide 
their time, and if they have merit, it will be appropriately 
recognized sooner or later. Neglect is always the penalty of 
being in advance of one’s age. Lord Bacon remarks that 
“some books are merely to be tasted, others to be chewed, 
and others still, to be swallowed and digested.” The excel- 
lence of Mr. F.’s two works is, by no means uniform ; we are 
sometimes startled by a profound remark in the midst of a 
great deal of twaddle; but, notwithstanding their unequal 
execution and their bad arrangement, we think they might 
fairly be placed in the latter class of Lord Bacon’s category. 
Carelessness, want of method, and of unity of plan are patent 
faults lying upon the very surface of his books, which must 
strike the most inattentive reader. Mr. Fitzhugh has not 
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husbanded his resources, but has recklessly squandered them, 
wasting enough matter to enrich half a dozen well-known 
authors of the day we might mention. His mind is populous 
with thoughts, bat they constitute a population, turbulent, and 
refractory, and not sufficiently subjected to the strict discipline of 
slavery to reason and prudence. If we might assume the office 
of adviser, we would counsel Mr. F. to consolidate histwo books, 
collect his various essays on kindred subjects published in this 
Review, purge them drastically of their irrelevant matter, 
reconstruct and re-arrange the whole, preserving the leadi 
ideas, and give the result to the world in a formal treatise 
upon social science ; and we think we may safely predict for 
hira a large increase of present reputation, and probably a 
permanent place in the literature of his country. 

But it was no part of our purpose to review Mr. Fitzhu 
having been led into this digression by a matural association 
retemee while briefly touching upon the subject of modern 
reform. 





MONARCHY VS. DEMOCRACY. 
IS OUR SYSTEM OF GOVERNMENT A FAILURE? 


Tue age we live in seems rife with the spirit of innovation. 
The best established truths in politics, government, society, 
and religion, are assailed by a class of modern theorists, with 
a zeal and speciousness which indicate a most lamentable per- 
version of intellect and morals. Nothing seems to stand with 
them upon a solid foundation, and were their doctrines to 

revail, the world would be thrown into universal chaos, 

asculine women are perambulating the country, preachin 
the right of their sex to discard all feminine delicacy, an 
divide with men the honors and labors of the former, the 
field and the cabinet. Socialists are industriously propaga- 
ting the licentious doctrine of free-love, or, the indiscriminate 
ecommerce of the sexes. Another class advocate the levelling 
of all property distinctions—another favors the equality of 
the white and black races of men—and all these combined, 
with yet another class, who may be known by the general 
appellation of Rationalists, are, like Satan and his hosts, as- 
saulting with their infernal artillery of infidelity, the+very 
embattlements of Heaven itself! There is a class, the oppo- 
site of these, who would delight above all things, to see 
reversed the old maxim, that “revolutions never go back- 
wards.” They are opposed to all progress and reform—dis- 
believe in the capacity of the people for self-government— 
regard with favor the “ divine right of kings,” and, had they 
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the power, would turn back the tide in the affairs of men, 
until it ran into the “good old feudal times” of the lordly 
barons of the middle ages. The character of these two classes 
of minds, however, is of alike dangerous cast.. The one is 
the convex, and the other the concave of the truth; and each 
is as erratic in its course as the veering comet in space, or the 
chartless ship upon the bosom of the trackless and billow- 
tossed ocean. They are unsettled and visionary. They have 
no mental anchorage, where reason and conscience can estab- 
lish their throne and perform their functions in placid 
security— 
“Airy faney doth cheat their minds.” 

In the February number of this Review, appeared an arti- 
cle on the “Progress of Federal Disorganization,” whieh, 
without d iscourtesy, we may attribute to the latter class of 
mind, and which is of sueh novel import, and presents views 
in such strange contrast with all our received and well estab- 
lished notions of the relative merits and advantages of our 
own, and other governments, that we think it onght not to 
pass without criticism. The object of the author is to show 
that our form of “ political organization” bids fair to prove a 
failure; and the writer rests the support of his proposition 
upon what he represents to be its “inherent weakness, appa- 
rent in its nature and as exhibited in the history of kindred 
systems,” and in the transformation in our own, which he 

inks is now going on. This might be passed by as the mere 
expression of an individual opinion, upon a question about 
which every one may be allowed to have his own theory, and 
the truth of which cannot be at present determined; but the 
writer goes farther, and proceeds to institute a partial com- 
parison between our republican and representative system 
of Government, and the hereditary systems of the Old World, 
in which he displays evidently a decided partiality for the 
latter. 

Had the writer simply expressed the belief that our Na- 
tional Union is destined to be of short duration, compared 
with the venerable monarchies of Europe, we should have no 
debate with him; because we fear it is by no means certain 
that the sands of our national existence are not fast running 
out. But we do not understand that to be his position. He 
draws no distinction between the National Union and our 
federative system of government, but confounds the down- 
fall of the one with the destruction of the other. Indeed, it 
is our system of government, ¢m its essence and not in its 

ceation to the Union, that the writer pronounces a failure. 
at we may do him no injustice, we will permit him to state 
his position in his own language : 
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“The nature of our government is such as to render it short-lived. Our gov- 
ernment is a representative democracy. It locates the sovereign power in the 
people, and follows their dictation as a matter not only of expediency, but also 
of mght. Our legislature is but the formal expression of the predilections of the 
hour, and fluctuates with the rise and fall of the popular passions or the ascen- 
dency of this or that popular interest. Even our organic laws have no higher 
security than the continued approval of the ruling, Hence the majority must 
construct and reconstruct * * that the aggregate virtue of the citizens is 
not more here than the virtue of the prince, and that this high standard of eapa- 
city is reached and maintained with more difficulty on the part of the whole 
— than on the part of the representatives of a line o sovereigns, that the 
wisdom of the king is more reasonably to be expected than that of the mob, 
need only be asserted. * * * Again, our form of government invests no 
individual or line with permanent responsibility. * * * We have no he- 
reditary aoa in which the fidelity of the ruler is guaranteed by his 
regard for his ¢’ ‘idren’s throne.” : 


The plain import and design of this language is clearly, to 
express the conviction that our federative and representative 
system of government is a failure—that the rule of the prince 
and sway of the monarch are preferable, to a government of 
the people!—and that, like the prodigal son in the sacred par- 
able, the day is not far distant when the truant young Jona- 
than of America, who, for the last seventy-five years of his 
life, has been living upon the husks of imaginary liberty, will 
have to repent his rash and foolish experiment and arise and 
return to his father, John Bull, — enter again into his 
household !—an opinion which we respectfully think inconsist- 
ent with sound reasoning, and at variance with all the knowl- 
edge which, the ] ights of history and experience shed upon 
the subject. at our National Union may prove a failure, 
and pass away like the emphemeral republics of antiquity, 
we think highly probable ; but that our beautiful and harmo- 
nious system of government will ever prove illusory, or cease 
to be the shrine upon which the votaries of liberty, from every 
clime and country, will most deliglit to pour their richest 
libations, it is impossible to bebbevay We know it has been 
the policy of some and the patriotisny of others, to believe the 
Union and Republican liberty synonymous terms. But with 
all our reverence for the former, we have never been of such 
belief ourselves. It may have been so in the days of the rev- 
olution and for some years subsequent, when we were all a 
slave-holding people, and sectional strife and discord had no 
place in our politics ; but it is not true now, nor has it been 
for years past, the outside pressure of that period—menaced 
as we were by hordes of savages on the one hand, and invaded 
by a powerful enemy on the other—held the States together in 
spite of themselves. It was a centripetal power which no 
internal force could resist; but with the necessities of the 
revolution passed away, in the opinion of many of the wisest 
and best, the vital spark of the National Union—the cohe- 
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sive power was then removed, and the two d sections of 
our country have each, ever since, played to its separate and 
diverse magnets. 

If, then, the Union shall be dissolved, what will dissolve it? 
The ignorance or demoralization of the people? The loss of - 
the spirit of public liberty? The weakness or inefficiency of 
the administration of the laws of the land? Confusion or an- 
archy in the States? The triumph of the military over the 
civil power of the country? Private or public luxury? We 
undertake to say that such a catastrophe will not be traceable 
to any of these causes, some or all of which have occasioned 
the downfall of ancient democracies and governments of the 
Old World. The intelligence of the people was never greater 
in any country, or any time, than it is in our own; the love of 
liberty was never stronger; the fires of patriotism never 
burned brighter; the military was never in more complete 
subjection to the civil power; property was never more se- 
cure; peace and prosperity were never greater in the States; 
virtue never held in higher esteem, and the triumphs of the 

ospel never greater. The dissolution of the Union, there- 
fore, if it ever comes, will be the necessary fruit of sectional 
strife and discord arising from sectional differences, which are, 
in their nature, peculiar and irreconcilable. And what will 
a dissolution of the Union prove? Will it prove the failure 
of our federative and representative system of government ? 
By no means, any more than the occasional divorce or separa- 
tion of man and wife proves the failure of the institution of 
marriage. Both argue simply an incompatibility between the 
parties to the particular relation, and not any defect, inherent 
or otherwise, in the relation itself. As divorce in the mar- 
riage relation is caused, and sometimes justified, upon the 
ground that there is wanting that identity of interest, temper, 
character, and condition, which render its perpetuation a gross 
-wrong and intulerable nuisance to one or both of the parties, 
so the divorce of the North and the South will only prove'the 
existence of similar discordant elements, producing the alike 
result. Government, like marriage, is an entity—a tangible 
thing, and cannot be proven a failure or a curse because it 
does not happen to set handsomely upon all of its subjects. 
A dissolution of the Union would be no evidence of a defective 
or inefficient governmental system, but of an impracticable 
application of that system. In short, it will simply prove 
what common sense and experience teach us—that two or 
more separate and diverse social organisms, such as free and 
slave society, can never exist long and quietly together, under 
the same form of government; but, like the ancient patri- 
archs, each must take his part of the spoils and separate. We 
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may all wish it were otherwise—but we must look at facts as 
they are, and not as we would sometimes have them to be. 
From these considerations we think it clear that there is a 
very marked distinction to be drawn between our system of 
government and the Union over which it operates; and we 
are not less clear in our convictions, that the former will sur- 
vive the dissolution of the latter with the same certainty and 
individuality as that the soul of man will, in the hour of dis- 
solution, survive its perishing encasement of clay. The one 
may or may not, be permanent, as the changing circumstances 
of time may determine; but the other is, in its nature im- 
mortal, in so far as that term is applicable to the things of 
time. In that great day 
“When earth’s cities shall have no sound nor tread, 
And ships are drifting with the dead 
To shores,” &e., de. 
and where the monarchies, and aristocracies, and tyrannies of 
the Old World shall have perished from their own corrup- 
tions and debaucheries. Our system of representative gov- 
ernment will, in our opinion, cover the earth in all its pristine 
vigor and harmonious proportions. Were this Union dis- 
solved to-morrow, each State composing it would retain its 
peculiar system of local laws and administration, under which 
the rights of property and the liberty of the citizen have 
been more secure than under any system of government since 
the world began. The Southern Btates would immediately 
assemble together in a general convention, and_give a new 
application of our federative system of government, specially 
adopted to themselves. We doubt whether there would be 
a single material alteration in our present Federal Constitu- 
tion! Some of its provisions, which are of questionable con- 
struction and doubtful meaning, might be made more definite 
and explicit—a different system of taxation might be adopt- 
ed—the African slave-trade might be re-opened—but, further 
than this, the instrument would remain essentially the same 
as it now is. The Northern States would, doubtless, come to- 
ether upon a similar basis; but, probably, with more dif- 
ficulty, alterations, and additions. And, thus, would the two 
great opposing sections of our Union—all-powerful in their 
own peculiar system of society—move on*in the march of im- 
provement under alike forms of government. The idea of 
civil war and strife between the two sections is simply ridicu- 
lous. It is full of sound and fury, signifying nothing. It 
may serve to alarm the timid and furnish a theme for some 
designing demagogues, but it can have no terrors for sensible 
and reflecting men, and is a libel upon our people and civili- 
zation. The South would certainly. have no motive to make 
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war upon the North, and the North would have too much 
sense not to know that she would have everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by a war upon the South. She could not 
hope to conquer us and force x a9 us again the Union; and, 
if she were to succeed in such an impossible undertaking, 
her object would be defeated, because we would no longer be 
a free but a testy Sy — despotism instead of a rep- 
resentative republic. Our union would no longer be the 
Union it now is. A dissolution of the Union would remove 
all motive as well as all occasion for civil strife and bloodshed. 
The enemies of slavery would no longer feel themselves re- 
sponsible for the sin and odium which they represent to be 
attached to slavery, while the Southern people would no lon- 

er feel themselves agrieved and insulted, by the unwarranta- 

le aggressions and insults to which they have been for years 
subjected, at the hands of a violent Northern majority. Like 
two fighting curs when pitched into a stream, each would 
strike for the shore in his own direction, forgetting their past 
differences, and the cause of them. 

But suppose we concede that a dissoultion of the Union 
would be the failure of our system of government; that it 
would strike from the political firmament the sun of liberty, 
and the world again be shrouded in the gloom of universal des- 
potism, in what respect would we be benefited by an exchange 
of our system fora monarchy? Would it prevent the dreaded 
castastrophe of a dissolution of the Union? If the Union is 
really to be dissolved, monarchy could only save it in one of 
two ways, namely: either by y ore which case we should 
have a military despotism—or by abolishing slavery in the 
Southern States, in violation of the wishes and rights of the 
people, in which event we should have an intolerable invasion 
of the right of private property. Would a unior upon such 
terms as these be tolerated by the people of this country? Is 
there a spirit in the land so craven as to desire it? We think 
not, and are confident our author would indignantly reject a 
union upon such degrading terms. 

We shall not protract these pages by seriously undertaking 
a refutation of the author’s reflections in support of a mon- 
archy over a republican form of government. It were a task 
of supererogation for us to do so. Besides, it were needless. 
We had thought the school of political philosophers of which 
Burke and Paley and Blackstone constituted the tutelary dei- 
ties, in a past century, had long since become extinct outside 
of the immediate shadow and corrupting influences of the 
kingly despotisms of Europe. We had thought that the spe- 
specious theories concerning the “divine right of kings,” no 
longer had their disciples. and apologists, except with those 

4 
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personally interested in establishing a dogma which enables 
the lordly few to ride booted and spurred over the mass of 
God’s people. If we have been mistaken in this belief, we 
do not certainly envy the republican of this country and 
who ean forget, in the contemplation of the “ virtues of a 
Titus or an Antonine, the fires of a Nero and the butcheries 
of a Domitian.? 

Our author’does not tell us whether he favors an absolute 
or a constitutional monarchy—an hereditary or an elective 

rince—but clearly leaves us to infer that his preferences, in 
both cases, are for the former. What infatuation! But his 
reasoning can deceive no one. With all respect we must say, 
that he has not only built his castle in the air, but he has 
utterly failed to impart to it a single attractive feature or sub- 
stantial timber. He has displayed neither the skill of the 
architect nor the imagination of the painter. He has not 
only stated bad positions, but he sustains them with much 
worse logic. So far from presenting us with new arguments, 
he does not give us the strength of the old and ¢fete ones. 


/ The advantages which have been claimed for monarchy by 





its me advocates have been summed up by one of its 
greatest admirers and strongest apologists to consist in “unity 
of council, activity, decision, secrecy, dispatch; the military 
strength and energy which result from these qualities of gov- 
ernment; the exclusion of popular and aristocratical conten- 
tions; the preventing by a known rule of succession of all 
competition for the supreme power, and thereby repressin 
the hopes, intrigues, and dangerous ambition of aspiring citi- 
zens.” These are the boasted advantages of monarchy, as 
aggregated by ae and what a tissue of false assumptions! 
very page of eng ish history gives the lie to such preten- 
sions.’ Since William the Conqueror (who was himself a 
usurper) established his throne in England, there have not 
been less than eight civil wars and nine rebellions, all of 
which had their origin in the rivalry of contending factions! 
There is scarcely a veh in Europe which was not at some 
time or other established in innocent blood, and maintained 
by wrong and oppression! Their “unity of council” has 
consisted in the arbitrary will of the despot, and their “ac- 
tivity, decision, and secrecy” have been that of the assassin 
and inquisition. But Paley himself is candid enough to pre- 
sent the counterpart of monarchy, and we think it tar more * 
than balances all the boasted advan of that system of 
oyernment, conceding it to possess all the merit claimed for 
it/ “The dangers of monarchy (says he) are tyranny, ex- 
nse, exaction, military dominion ; unne wars, W 
to gratify the passions of an individual, and risk of the 
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reigning prince.” This picture of monarchy, though suffi- 
ciently dark, we should think, to deter men from preferring 
it, is not so dark as it is presented upon the unvarnished pages 
of history. For every virtuous prince we have examples of 
an hundred ambitious, licentious, tyrannical, avaricious, and 
unprincipled ones, who have been the ruin and terror of their 
people, and a curse to the world. - 
n the other hand, Mr. Paley is candid enough to admit 
that the advantages of a coe “are liberty or exemption 
from needless restrictions, equal laws, regulations adapted to 
the wants and circumstances of the people, public spirit, fru- 
gality, averseness to war, and the opportunities which it 
affords for the development of the faculties of its best citi- 
zens”—(we quote from memory.) And Blackstone admits 
that ‘democracies are best caleuiated to promote the ends of 
laws ;” and he might have added that, as the end of laws 
ought to be good government, democracies are also the best 
makers of that which they can best administer. J 
The dogma asserted by our author, “that the aggregate 
virtue of the citizens is not more pure than the virtue of the 
prince,” might be readily conceded without strengthening his 
ma oH in the least particular, but it is not supported either 
y history or reason; for in the very nature of monarchy, it 
is impossible for either a wise or a virtuous prince to be al- 
ways on the throne. There is a wheel in the affairs of kings, 
as well as of individuals, which, continually revolving, does 
not permit any one class or individual to be always uppermost. 
Princes are neither chosen for their merits, nor discarded for 
their vices. A baby, therefore, is just as apt to turn up king as 
an adult—a knave and fool as the wise and the good. On the 
other hand, in a republic, the people may always have wise 
rulers in at least a large majority of the departments of gov- 
ernment; and if they chance to make an unwise selection, 
they have the power and the will to displace him at stated 
eriods, and before any serious harm can result to the State. 
f the opposite argument of our author be a good one, why 
does he not extend his theory to the extent of abolishing the 
jury system? Is not the virtue of the judge, (or the prince,) 
superior to the aggregate virtue of twelve men, chosen at ran- 
dom from the ignorant “mob”—the people? If the logic is 
od in the one case, it is irresistible in the other. But can- 
- a compels us to say itis bad in both. It would destroy all 
sorts of government, except absolute despotism, where the will - 
of one man is the law to all. It would banish liberty and all 
its concomitant blessings and advantages from the earth. It 
would disgrace human nature and dishonor God. 
It may be true, as claimed by our author, that “our form 
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of government invests no individual or line with permanent 
responsibility,” and we thank God it does not. at “ per- 
manent” perogative has been wisely reserved to the people 
themselves, and they always feel their “responsibility,” and 
are competent to the great destiny it imposes. But it is by 
no means true that such “ permanent responsibility” on the 
part of rulers, is either desirable or nec to good govern- 
ment. Our patriotic and wise fathers thought and acted dif- 
ferently, and experience and reason confirm the superior wis- 
dom of their judgment. Nor are we sure that where such a 
“permanent responsibility” exist does it insure the vaunted 
stability in administrations. The opinions and policy of indi- 
viduals undergo more frequent change than the opinions of 
the masses of men; because the former are frequently in- 
fluenced by unworthy motives, while the people are never. 
The defeat of a British Ministry not unfrequently changes the 
whole policy of the Government. The death of Napoleon 
IIL., at this moment, would convulse the whole of Euro 
with thunders of revolution, and change, perhaps, the viable 
current of foreign politics and society. Any measure of im- 
rovement, reform, or progress, will be more consistently and 
firmly sustained by the people than by a “line” of kings; and 
that which has the mature sanction and support of the people 
is almost certain to be sanctioned and accomplished by their 
representatives. 
ut we have not time to,pursue our author further. In 
conclusion of these pages, we would most respectfully invite 
his attention to the eighth chapter of the first book of Samuel, 
where he may learn a most valuable and instructive lesson 
from a source the best of all capable of giving lessons in truth 
to those who are wandering in the labyrinthian snares of 
error. R. H. G. 


Lyncusure, Va. 
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We extract the following from an article in the Washington 
States : 

“Very few, except those who have read Maj. A. B. Gray’s 
report of an exploration of the Gadsden purchase, are aware 
that it possesses agricultural advantages. Cotton of the finest 
quality may be raised there. 

« We have before us a specimen of the cotton raised by 
Gen. Gadsden from Arizona seed, and which was sent by him 
to Lieut. Maury. It is exceedingly beautiful and silky in 
texture. 
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* General Gadsden, in a letter to Lieut. Maury, enclosing 4 
sample of cotton, says: ‘You are aware, perhaps, that the 
black-seed cotton—hybrids of finer qualities which sea or salt 
air and superior cultivation has produced, in the Carolinas, 
Georgia islands, and now extending to Florida—is a native of 
the Gila, a river of Arizona. 

“<Tt is from this cotton that the finest Mexican scropes are 
manufactured. I was fortunate enough to obtain a handful 
of the seed from a friend at Fort Yuma, and have raised seed 
enough from it to restore it purely in this State. As these 
lower qualities of long cettons are getting it in demand, I send 
enclosed a sample of the cotton as raised near this city, as it 
might be of interest to you and the friends of that newly ac- 
quired district, seeking to take a place in the cotton-fields as 
well as silver products of that mineral region.’ 

“The vital» of cotton given us by Lieutenant Maury, is 
that described by Gra a others, raised by the Pimos In- 
dians, and resembles the Sea Island in its fine, silky texture, 
and long staple. 

“Tf Arizona is to furnish us with cotton-fields capable of 
— such a material as this, it will be an additional in- 

ucement to Southern people to occupy it.” 





SOUTHERN SLAVE LIFE. 


We are indebted to R. F. W. Allston, the present Governor ofSouth Carolina, 
for a copy of the following letter, addressed to him by Dr. R. W. Gibbes, one 
of the most intelligent physicians of the South, and a gentleman of the highest 
personal character and consideration. To the letter we append some notes re- 
lating to the details of management on a rice estate, prepared by the son of 
Governor Allston, who is known asalarge and experienced planter. The 
whole correspondence was elicited by certain queries propounded by Governor 
Cobb, of Alabama.—Eprror. 

Cotumaia, March 6, 1858. 
My Dear Governor: 

You ask my experience in relation to the economy and 
medical management of the plantations in the neighborhood 
of Columbia. I commenced attendance in 1833 on the plan- 
tations of Col. Wade Hampton, and soon after those of Col. 
Richard Singleton, Maj. Thos. Taylor, B. F. Taylor, Esq. and 
others, and for many years had several thousund negroes un- 
der my care. I can, therefore, speak with fair knowledge of 
their treatment by our prominent planters. 

On every plantation the sick nurse, or doctor woman, is 
usually the most intelligent female on the place; and she has 
full authority under the physician, over the sick. The over- 
seer sends her to all cases and she reports to him; if the cases 
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are slight, he or she (oftener she) preseribes for them—if they 
are at all serious, the physician is sent for, and at any hour of 
the night. Often have T ridden twelve or fifteen miles on a 
cold and rainy night to an infant, or even to an old and use- 
less negro, when they have been considered in danger. 
When there are many sick, the physician sent for to any se- 
rious case is usually asked to see all that are complaining ; and 
where there are several nurses needed additional provision is 
always made. 

If a husband is seriously sick, or a child, the wife or mother 
remains in the house to attend to their wants; or if the wife 
is ill, the husband is allowed to be with her. Whenever the 
physician finds that the nurse is inattentive or inefficient, he 
selects the most intelligent youngjwoman to supply her place, 
and trains her for the succession. Often have I done thi 
which every planter knows it is his interest to approve, an 
found the confidence well repaid. The necessity of havin 
an intelligent nurse, and one in whom reliance can be pla 
is very important; as on her firmness in discharge of her duty 
depends much of the success of medical treatment. Negroes 
are generally fatalists, and believe that op one has his 
time os ype to die, and if it be “come” they expect to 
die; and, if not, they will get well without medicine. Often 
have I found them under conviction that they were to die, and 
resisting medicine as useless, or fancying under pressin 
symptoms that they would recover without taking any—an 
imperative treatment, depending on the faithfulness of the 
nurse, absolutely required to be rigidly enforced. I'requently 
have I found the patient’s bed turned from its position of the 
day before, in order that he might die “with his face towards 
the rising sun,” and often have I had it restored and informed 
them that their “time had not come fo go home,” as they call 
it. This is essential to relieve the caine from the depressing 
influence of the expectation of death, and to procure the in- 
spiring advantage of hope which cheers the heart and exerts 
important curative effects. An intelligent nurse soon learns 
to appreciate the necesity of her authority, and to exercise it. 

On all the plantations that I have attended, I have always 
directed any diet that might be needed ; which if not imme- 
diately procurable is sent for to Columbia. Brandy or wine 
is constantly demanded, and if not on the place is procured 
by my order wherever I please and charged to the owner. 
Often have I known Col. Hampton send to a sick negro, Sher- 
ry or Madeira of a quality seldom found on sale—he dispen- 
sed it liberally when required. In relation to my lamented 
friend, I may be allowed to wk that he once received a let- 
ter from a young physician offering to reside on his planta 
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tions, for a moderate salary, to attend to his people—his fe- 
ply to him was, that his own family physician must be the 
physician to them. This is general. 

the hygiene of the plantations there is much cleanliness 
required, and the houses are whitewashed and abundantly 
supplied with wood in cold weather. Several teams are con- 
stantly employed on the large plantations to supply fuel, as 
negroes bear cold badly. e risk of fire, especially with 
children, induces the use generally of woollen clothing; butin 
summer cotton osnaburgs is the material mostly supplied. 
Where pneumonia, the most fatal of all diseases among ne- 
groes, is apt to prevail, flannel shirts are frequently distribut- 
ed, and woollen stockings to the females. Experience shows 
that their use, with blankets and abundant fuel, are the 
best means of diminishing the prevalence of this disease on 
the river swamp plantations, were it is usually seen in its 
worst form. 

There is no class of working people in the world better 
cared for than the Southern slave—and in childhood or old 
age there is no difference shown. Ihave often received a 
large fee for a surgical operation on a superanunated or use- 
less negro, when humanity dictated it to relieve suffering, 
or for the removal of cataract to allow old age the precious 
privilege of a restoration to sight. I have seen the mistress 
give the same attention habitually to the sick negro child as 
to her own, and sit up all night to see that it was not neglect- 
ed. This however is not confined to the plantations, but may 
be seen at any time in our villages and towns. 

Within-the past fifteen years, religious services have been 
introduced generally on the plantations in this district, and in 
many instances the owners of plantations have engaged the 
stated services of ministers of the gospel to preach and give 
instruction to their people. It is very common for the young 
ladies of the household to have classes on Sunday of the chil- 
dren as well as grown negroes, to whom they give oral instruc- 
tion, texts of scripture, and hymns. 

The kindness in sickness in seeing after the comforts of 
these dependant beings, causes a strong attachment from early 
childhood towards their masters an mistresses; and this 

rows with their growth and strengthens with their strength. 
Sickness of the latter, or any members of the family, is as much 
a source of solicitude and distress to the former as among their 
own families ; and death is a greater grief to them, as they 
rarely mourn the loss of their own children, while their sense 
of submission from childhood totheir earthly master no doubt 
options influences that to the providence of God they feel 

e privation of comforts that the master or mistress dispen- 
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ses. I have seen far greater exhibition of real feeling at the 
loss of a young master or mistress, than at the loss of members 
of their own family. 

As to another branch of medical treatment. A working 
woman who goes into a lying-in hospital in Europe for her 
confinement, is usually dismissed on the eighth day—on our 
plantations one month is allowed before any service is requir- 
ed, and then the mother returns to the quarters several times 
during the day to suckle the infant, which is left in the care 
of an elderly nurse, who has others to take care of. When 
the child is two or three months old it is carried into the field 
to the mother, by the child nurse—the children from seven to 
twelve or thirteen years, being used as nurses. When ne- 
a are in weakly health, they sometimes make good shep- 
1erds; or recovering from sickness, they usually are put at 
some light service, such as shucking and shelling corn, mak- 
ing clothes, or spinning, &c., until well enough for field work, 
and in wet and bad weather they are given some in-door oc- 
cupation. 

n addition to the regular allowance of bacon, meal, and 
molasses, with at some seasons potatoes, all who are disposed 
to be industrious have gardens, and poultry, which are sources 
of comforts as well as of profit. Eggs and chickens are 
supplied by them in large numbers to their owners, who pay 
them their full value, or to neighbors. I have recently pur- 
chased two hundred and fifty bushels of corn from the negroes 
of one plantation in my care, and the overseer has just inform- 
ed me that there is as much more for me. I have known a 
single negro receive one hundred and twenty dollars for his 

year’s crop of corn and fodder, raised by his own labor, when 
his own task had been done. 

I have written you rather a discursive letter, cwrrente cala- 
mo, but trust it will give you an idea of the treatment on our 
Congaree. 

Very sincerely yours, 
ROBERT W. GIBBES, M. D. 

Gov. R. F. W. Artston. 


ee 


NOTES ON THE MANAGEMENT OF A SOUTHERN RICE ESTATE 


Lasor.—Each full hand (grown person) is required to turn or dig up one 
quarter of an acre of swamp land (rice land) per day. In cutting ditches, the 
task is 600 feet, and is arrived at thus: multiplying the width by the depth 
and this by the number, which will amount to 600 feet; this number will | be 
the length that each man will have to cut.* In listing land each negro will do 





* The following account is from one of the first rice planters in the State : 


In difficult ditching, when a cypress stump comes across the track of the ditch, 
(as is frequently the case, often not within a foot of the surface,) the earth is 
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half an acre; in bedding land three-eighths of an acre; in trenching land for 
rice each man will trench three-quarters of an acre, which will contain 180 
rows; the women who sow will plant one-and-a-half acre ; in hoeing rice, corn, 
or potatoes, each negro will do one-half acre if the land is in good order. All 
these tasks are light; and the negroes who industriously work from the time 
they go out, which is always after sunrise in the winter months, will finish 
their tasks and return to their houses between three and four o’clock. 


Foopv.—Of breadstuff they get a peck of corn or ten — of grist, (the corn 
is often ground for them,) occasionally they get one half allowance of small rice 
or Ag oape or peas, so they have some variety in their breadstuffs. Every 
week is given either meat, salt fish, or molasses, about one to three pounds of 
pork or bacon, as they may require, or two of salt fish, or one quart of molasses 
to each grown negro. 

A large pot of meat and rice is usually cooked twice a week for the children. 
Living on the tide-water, near the salt, with access to the sea, fish of various 
kinds are taken by them, and also oysters. 

Ciotaive.—Six yards of Welch plains, thread, and needles, and buttons in 
winter, and seven yards of osnaburgs in summer ; also six yards of homespun 
shirting to each grown negro—to the children, quantity in proportion to size ; 
hats or caps are also given to the men, and handkerchiefs to the women, often 
to the chief men also. A blanket to each negro every third year, so that in a 
family they receive one or more blankets every year. At certain seasons flan- 
nel shirts are also given, especially to those who are boat hands, and are oftener 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather and night air. 


Hovsine.—Every family is provided with a house consisting of a hall with a 
fire place, and two or more chambers or dormatories, as they may require. The 
houses are generally built in village form, in the pine woods or sand hills, a 
little removed from the river side, and are built of boards upon under-pinnjngs 
about two feet high, so that the air can circulate freely under them, and that 
no filth may collect under them, They are required to be kept clean, and are 
whitewashed as often as needed. A house is also set apart for the small chil- 
dren, who are placed in charge of an elderly woman, who is careful, to attend 
to their wants. A sick-house, is also provided, which is under the charge of a 
nurse, who has no other duty to perform but to attend to the sick of all sexes 
and classes. Here the sick who are single, or those who have a protracted ill- 
ness are placed, to be under the more immediate care of the sick nurse. 


Mepicat Arrenpance.—Every ease of sickness is reported to the overseer b 
the nurse, and if it is at all serious, a physician is at once sent for, who atten 
to them carefully, furnishing every thing requisite to the case. There is always 
one physician who attends the master’s immediate family as well as his people. 
(For more full information see Dr. Gibbes’ letter herewith sent.) 

Reuicious Ivsrructroy.—A minister of the Gospel, Methodist or Episcopalian 
or other, as the case may be, visits a plantation once a fortnight, giving lessons 
in catechism te the children, and preaching to the grown negroes. Numbers 
of them have joined the church, and to the best of their opportunity and ability 
practice a christian life. There are many communicants, and it is stated that 





excavated, and the ditch finished up to the stump, square on each side, by the 
task hand; after which, the work of cutting and excavating the stump is as- 
signed to the two leading axemen, who, taking their time, without any task, 
eut the ditch through as smooth as can be required to the desired depth. 
It is no uncommon thing for two hands every winter to be engaged week after 
week, (two, three, and four days at one stump,) in this way without an 

supervision. The distinction is one of much emulation, and stimulates all hands 
to accurate work. They get one pound of pork or two of beef per week, as 
they are on the tide-water, and take fish in the fresh water almost daily, and 
from the salt-water occasionally, besides raising chickens, ducks, and eggs in 
great abundance. They raise pigs, too, for the plantation use, by which they 
me personally, in proportion to their attention and success; and all who are 

iligent enough have good gardens, 








; 
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there are more converts among the negroes of the South than all the other mis- 
sions of the heathen can boast of. 

Chapels are provided on several places, where they hold their service, thus 
affordin _ them a place for the worship of God at home, besides the churches 
and publie places of worship in the country, where they are at liberty to go. 
On one plantation the communion is administered to fifty-three—about one-half 
of the grown persons on the place. 





OUR NEIGHBORS—MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA. 


Tur following table exhibits our imports to and exports 
from Mexico and South America in the periods named : 


Exports. Imports. Am. tonnage, 
eo LE ee $10,812,143 $14,226,721 152,693 
ee ELE eT 13,030,627 22,782,980 239,405 
Doct wiep vi ww ccna 18,490,528 35,059,580 181,161 


From 1848 to 1851 the changes. in our commerce with the 
States above named, were as follows: 


Exports. Imports. Tonnage. 
BPUPUROR. y « a. ciniginne ee n00eten en $2,228,484 $18,552,258 85,712 
From 1851 to 1856 the changes were as follows: 
GO a titans ciate? sin hed cack ¢ $5,449,901 $12,375,600 
Tinamense fm CMMs 0.cic 6c ons baEdb sé oc 06d e LHbS vic hinds o Uns 58,244 


When we examine the vast space of country. occupied by 
the South American States, ‘we are struck with the paucity of 
its population, which contains only about 16,314,390, or only 
about 2.41 to the square mile; while Belgium, the most popu- 
lous country in Europe, contains 388.60 to the square mile; 
Holland 259, and England 332; Switzerland 160; Turkey in 
Europe 73.60; Russia in Europe 28. The least densely popu- 
lated States of Europe are Sweden and Norway, which con- 
tain 15.83 to the square mile. Prussia contains 150; Austria 
140; Denmark 101.92; France 172.74; Portugal 95.44, and 
Spain 78.03. The average population for all Europe is said 
to be about 63.1 to the square mile. The average density of 
population of the New England States in North America is 
41.94; of the Middle States, 57.79; Southern States, 15.27 ; 
and States in the valley of the Mississippi and east of that 
river, 24.71; Atlantic slope, east of the Micghanies, 20. The 
total average for the whole of the United States in 1840, be- 
fore the expansion of our territorial possessions on the Pacific, 
was 9.55, and in 1850, 7.90 to the square mile. 

If we assume that the 7,124,357 square miles of the whole 
country south of the United States to Cape Horn, had a popu- 
lation to the square mile equal to that of all the States and 
Territories of the United States, at the present time, of about 
eight to the square mile, they would give a population of about 
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56,994,856. If they contained the number of people to the 
square mile of the Atlantic States, viz: 20 to tlie square mile, 
they would contain a population of about 142,487,140. If as 
populous as New England, or had 42 to the square mile, they 
would contain a population of 299,222,894. If as densely 
populated as Europe, or contained 63 to the square mile, they 
would possess a population of 448,824,491. If as populous as 
France, they would contain 641,122,130; and if as populous 
as England, or had 332'to the square mile, they tout contain 
the enormous population of 2,365,286,624. Contrast these 
comparisons with the fact that all South America, at the pres- 
ent time, only contains about 2.41 to the square mile, and we 
can imagine what a vast gap remains to be filled up. And 
when we contrast the intellectual and physical energy of the 
European races and their descendapts with the present scat- 
tered and feeble inhabitants of South America, it is easy to 
foresee from whence the supplies to fill the vacuum are to be 
drawn. 

Europe, which is only one-fifth the size of North and South 
America, contains a population of 232,677,909. This conti- 
nent, North and South, which only contains about 54,000,000, 
if as densely a led as Europe, would contain a population, 
exclusive of the Rested Possessions, as follows : 

Population by den- 


Square Miles. sity of Europe, 63 
to the square mile, 





RT EONS, . 2's oaeees vodka ners en 2,936,166 184,978,458 
EERE Pe ee ee 205,860 12,969,780 
Mexico, Central and South America........ 7,124,357 448,824,491 

, SP ees eee 10,266,333 646,772,728 


As the English is the irrevocably established language of 
the North American States, and ultimately must be spoken by 
their future 185,000,000 of inhabitants, it is fair to conclude 
that it will also ultimately be spoken, to a large extent, by 
the future millions to people South America. The time may 
come when over 400,000,000 on this continent will speak the 
English language. 

The paucity of the population in the South American States 
at the present time, is not more remarkable than the meagre 
and unequal commerce carried on between them and the Uni- 
ted States. Though occupying a part of the same continent, 
our commerce, in the aggregate, in value stands only one-third 
on the list. England monopolizes from 50 to 60 per cent. of 
the whole, while the commerce of France stands next to Eng- 
land, and we come next to her. 
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FOREIGN IMMIGRATION FORMERLY AND NOW. 


Canyetton, Mp., March 12, 1858. 


J. D. B. De Bow, Ese.—You have been a close observer of the 
emigration from Europe, to the United States, and cannot have failed 
to notice great changes in its character during the last few years. 
When we needed domestic servants in our towns and cities, and spade- 
men to construct our canals and railroads, Ireland furnished the full 
supply. The potato rot in Great Britain, and in portions of the conti- 
nent the failure of the grape crops, in parts of France and Germany, 
with the inducements held out in this valley for agricultural labor, 
attracted to us hundreds of thousands of small farmers and farm 
laborers ; now, when we require operatives in the gardens, the mines, 
and.the work-shops, and ‘in latitudes that yield products, similar to 
those cultivated in Central Europe, we are drawing our supply from 
the Rhine and its neighborheod. This supply seems to be inexhausti- 
ble. Fully one-half of the population of Cineinnati and St. Louis is 
from this source. In Evansville, a decided majority of the citizens are 
native Rhinelanders, or their descendants. It is fortunate for us that 
this change has taken place. The Irishman rarely works on his own 
account, if he can get employment from another. The German, on 
the contrary, rarely labors for another, if he can establish an independ- 
ant business of his own. This peculiarity is now leading to some 
unlooked-for results in the movement of population and industry on 
the Ohio. 

The first German emigrants scattered over every section of the West, 
wherever immediate employment could be had with cheap homes in 
prospect. Scores of thousands were sent by contract, from New York 
and New Orleans agencies, to Western land speculators—one of the 
Northwestern States, had a salaried agent in New York, to direct the 
tide of emigration to her territory. 

The lot-holders of Cincinnati, as was said, then circulated through- 
out Germany a map of the United States, in which every route of 
travel, laid down on this valley, terminated at that city, with directions 
to save money by purchasing “ through tickets.” 

Within the last few years, however, our physical geography has 
become as well known in Germany, as among ourselves. There are 
very few, even among the poorér class of Germans, who cannot read 
and write—letters from the first emigrants, have enabled their country- 
men at home, to collect and compare all the facts which should guide 
them in making the most judicious selection of homeshere. The Ger- 
man, Belgium, and Swiss manufacturers, now send their goods, in- 
tended for this market, directing to the points of consumption, instead 
of to London, New York, and other large depots; and there is now 
scarce a respectable book-store, on the lines of travel from Havre and 
the Hague to the interior of Prussia and Austria, where accurate maps 
and statistics of this country cannot be found. The old frauds of emi- 
gration agents are now understood, and the business has now, toa 
great extent, passed into the hands of more intelligent and reliable 
parties. 
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The numerous newspapers now printed in the German language, 
in this country, and which are cireulated widely at home and abroad, 
have largely discussed every important fact connected with their emi- 
gration movements. 

A few years ago, several limited plans of colonization were adopted 
by Germans at Cincinnati, and the resulting settlements at Guttenburg 
and elsewhere, tested the efficiency of even a partial and imperfect 
organization. After a pretty full discussion of different schemes, the 
leading Swiss and Germans, of Cincinnati, Covington and Newport, 

ed an association, under the name of “the Swiss Colonization 
Society.” The objects stated in the programme, were cheap home- 
steads for poor mechanics, small manufacturers, gardeners and traders, 
at the most desirable location attainable by their aggregate means. 
The shares were limited to 8,000, and no one was allowed to take 
over two shares. These shares were to be entitled to two lots of the 
territory to be purchased; the managers were to allot the shares, 
receive the price, ($15 each,) select, putchase, and divide the lands, 
when their offices, and the whole organization, was to cease. 
Branches of this association, were immediately formed in all the larger 
Western cities, and the shares were at once taken up. After sending 
engineers and committees to every point offered, and recommended, 
the managers have purchased four or five thousand acres on the Ohio 
river, and adjacent this town. ‘This tract has already been partially 
laid off in suitable lots, and has been christened “ Tell City.” The 
share-holders are coming in as fast as accommodations can be prepared 
for them—-several mills are building and a number of manufacturing 
associations are preparing for operations. During the present year, 
several hundred families will be on the ground, and by the close of 
next year, the place will doubtless show what German thrift, economy, 
and industry, can accomplish, The site selected is admirably adapted 
for the purposes in view. Its front gives a harbor equal to any on 
the river, it has the best of building materials in abundance, and our 
coal beds, will always furnish a certain and cheap supply of fuel and 
motive power. There is wealth and pape 08 enough among the 
members of this association, to put up and operate manufactories of 
the largest class; but for some years, as is supposed, their efforts will 
be directed towards the establishment of those branches of mdustry, 
which require but a limited capital; which can be set a going at once, 
and in which labor will be the chief element of the product. They 
will look chiefly to the South, for a market for their fabrics, and they 
will have every advantage, in cheap lots, cheap materials, and cheap 
heat and power, for taking this market from competitors above them, 
on the Ohio. 

The most interesting aspect of this movement, and especially to our 
cotton planting friends, is this: The selection of the Ohio, by this 
association, will have a very strong influence in directing the stream 
of German and Swiss emigration hitherward. Mechanical and man- 
ufacturing labor will here be ample for any call upon it, and when- 
ever the surplus capital of the South is ready for investment in mills, 
to work up the great.staple of the South, there will be found here a 
full supply of the proper labor and skill. 
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Did you ever consider what an insignificant (I mean insignificant 
when measured by results) amount of cash capital would be required 
here to put in motion machinery enough to work up two-thirds of all 
the cotton grown between us and the gulf. Fifty millions of dollars 
would be ample. The proceeds of only one-third of the cotton grop 
forasingle year. It would require less bia to put up this machinery 
than has been expended in making the stone-fences of Massachusetts, 
According to McCulloch, the whole of the fixed capital invested in 
Great Britain, in cotton-mills, ware-houses, and material, in the process 
of conversion, is estimated at only twenty millions of pounds sterling. 
This is only about one-tenth of the cost of the railroads in the United 
States. What a pity it is that we have not the cotton factories in 
lieu of the last 2,000 miles of road—we should, in that case, haye 
need of fewer imports, and our export values would be more than 
twice what they now are. 

The introduction of Flemish weavers into England, was the com- 
mencement of the manufacturing industry of Great Britain. That 
this influx of the Rhinelanders to our neighborhood may be 
attended with like results, is more than probable. 


Yours, truly, 8. 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY. 


ITS AGRICULTURAL ADVANTAGES, CLIMATE, AND INDUCEMENTS TO EMI- 
GRANTS, 


Tue agricultural advantages possessed by Washington Territory are 
very great. Although it is emphatically a mountainous rw 6 yet 
it contains within its borders great prairies and rich grazing lands, 
which would afford nutriment to countless flocks of sheep and herds 
of cattle, or would richly repay the agriculturist who should open 
them to the various productions of the earth. 

West of the Cascade mountains there is as large an amount of arable 
land as in the State of New York. The Walla-Walla valley, situated 
mostly in the Territory of Washington, surpasses in extent, advantages, 
climatesand soil, that of the great Salt Lake, and can subsist a much 
larger population. West of the Bitter Root mountains, for a hundred 
miles in breadth, the soil is not only good, but equal to the western 
prairies. The remainder of the interior is not only a good grazing 
country, wel! adapted to the growing of wool as well as the raising of 
stock, but large tracts included in the Yakima purchase are unsurpass- 
ed for roots and cereals. 

Fine bodies of rich lands have been explored in the valley of the 
Chehalis river, which falls into the Pacific at Gray’s harbor. 

The bottom lands of the Nesqually, Puyallup, Snohomish, White, 
and Green rivers, the waters of all which disem e in Puget Sound, 
are broad, rich, and of the most fertile quality, but densely timbered. 
East of the Cascades, and upon the Columbia river and its northern 
tributaries, are large bodies of excellent lands. The Cowlitz river, 
running southwardly, and falling into the Columbia, also drains fertile 
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lands, and has many of the oldest settlers in the Territory among its 
prosperous farmers. All cereal grains, except Indian corn, flourish ad- 
mirably here, the wheat in particular being of excellent quality, and 
yielding abundantly. 

There is no State or Territory in the Union that surpasses Wash- 
ington Territory for the extent of its water power. By reference toa 
map of the Territory it will be seen that the whole country is traversed 
by streams of various sizes, which, like veins, extend themselves in 
every direction. On almost all these streams may be found water 

wer of various capacities. Some of the more important streams 
may be found near Olympia, back of Seattle, at Whatcom, at the falls 
of the Snoqualmie, in Bellingham’s bay, near Steilacoom, and at Gray’s 
river, which empties into the Columbia, where sufficient power for the 
largest description of mills and factories can be obtained, while the 
numerous smaller streams furnish ready and sufficient power for saw 
or grist mills. 

ith the exception of the prairies and rich bottom lands already 
alluded to, the whole of Washington Territory is covered with a dense 
forest of gigantic timber, of which by far the greatest proportion is 
spruce, fir, hemlock, and cedar. In the interior the pine is found, and 
upon the Columbia and around Puget Sound the oak, ash, maple, and 
cotton wood are in abundance. The readiness with which all this 
variety of timber can be placed in the various streams, either to be 
floated to the mills for sawing, or to the shipping,*to be transported to 
foreign ports, renders Washington Territory pre-eminently a desirable 
location for the lumberman. 

The climate of Washington Territory is far milder than in the same 
latitudes east of the Rocky mountains, and this remark applies to all 
the Pacific slope west of that great barrier. The cause is from the 
winds blowing almost constantly from the ocean; during the summer, 
from the west and northwest, and in winter from the south. The win- 
ter winds, coming from the tropics, are consequently warm, and during 
that period much rain falls; but though the latitude of Washington 
corresponds in other respects with Wisconsin, Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Newfoundland, the ground is rarely covered with snow for more 
than three or four weeks in each year, and often remains unfrozen 
throughout the entire winter. 

The winter at Puget Sound is warmer than Paris, the mean tempe- 
rature at Olympia being 53°, and at Paris 38°; and at the mouth of 
the Columbia it is warmer than in Philadelphia, the mean temperature 
at Astoria being 52°, and at Philadelphia 50°. The climate is pe- 
culiarly salubrious, no epidemics prevail, and, as a general thing, the 
white population of both Oregon and Washington are a réiiditkably 
healthy and energetic people. The cause of the great salubrity of eli- 
mate may be attributed, in part, to the great forests of cedar, fir, and 
spruce, which have in all ages been considered as exerting a sanitary 
influence on the surrounding atmosphere. 

The principal towns are Sevenpia, the seat of government, which is 
situated at the head of Puget. Sound; and Vancouver, on the Colum- 
bia river. The one offers advantages to those desirous of operating in 
the region bordered by Fucas Straits and Puget Sound ; and the other, 
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to those wishing to trade on the Columbia, or be in closer proximity 
to the citizens of Oregon. 

Those wishing to embark in commerce or the fisheries can find 
excellent locations for planting colonies at Steilacoom, Seattle, Port 
Madison, Port Townsend, Bellingham’s bay, Neah bay, Gray’s harbor, 
and Shoal-water bay, and at the various settlements on the Columbia 
river. 

At all those points real estate is held at reasonable rates, although 
labor of all kinds is high and in demand. 

The country at the present time needs only men and means. Small 
capitalists in particular would find their investment yield profitable and 
and speedy returns, and the farmer, grazier, lumberman, mechanic, 
miner, merchant, or fisherman will find ample scope to pursue their 
several avocations. 

Washington Territory is very rich in its mineral productions; great 
mines of coal have been opened and are successfully worked at Belling- 
ham’s bay; and-coal may be found in various localities all over the 
Territory. The quarries of marble, of granite, and sandstone are inex- 
haustible; and in copper, iron, lead, and gold the Territory is second 
to no locality in the vastness of its deposites of those metals which are 
so necessary to man. Washington Territory is situated on the great 
highway of the road of nations, and has the most magnificent harbors 
and roadsteads either on the Atlantic or Pacific shore. Its coal, its 
fisheries, its lumber, its gold, its extensive and rich grazing lands, its 
genial climate, its manufacturing advantages, and its soil, which yields 
the most generous return to labor, present a combination of advantages 
second to no State or Territory of our common country. 

The eimigration to Washington Territory has been very much re- 
tarded by the late difficulties with the Indians; thousands of persons 
who had intended making that country their future home have either 
been diverted from their course to California or southern Oregon, or 
have not made the attempt to cross the mountains. Now that the 
Indian war is over, the tide of emigration will soon commence setting 
rapidly to the West; the wave of population has already reached the 
Red river of the north, and those regions east of the Rocky mountains 
that but yesterday were Territories, and to-day are populous States, 
not only furnish an evidence of the future of Washington Territory, 
but can add of their surplus population the material with which we 
shall build up cities and villages the vast region of our extreme north- 
west domain. 





NEW ORLEANS, OPELOUSAS, AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


Tue report of. the Chief Engineer, G. W. R. Bayley, is able and int -restin 
and full of striking suggestions. He very justly regards the Opelousas R ilroa 
as the initial link in a vast chain of erin and branches, extending westward 
and Pacifieward. He says: 

“Tam more than ever convinced that you have acted wisely and judiciously 
in adopting this as your main line to Texas; in every respect it is superior to 
every other that has or can be proposed. Joining Texas, as it does, near the 
middle of her eastern boundary, it will connect New Orleans with the middle, 
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western, nerthern, and most populous portions of that great and ra idly grow- 
ing State, to the best advantage. It is the shortest, most direct, and only feasi- 
ble line to connect New Orleans with the iuture Pacific Railr.ad, and this in 
due time will be apparent to all. The Red River Valley, or the present terminus 
of the Alexandria Railrcad on Bayou Beeuf, is distant from your lne at Pine 
Prairie, but twenty (20) miles, ej the falls of Red river at Alexandria, but 
thirty-seven (37) miles ; thus seeuring in the future, by the construction of but 
twenty miles of branch road, a connection with the entire valley of Red river. 
Extensions up Red river, and northwards to Little Rock and St Louis, ‘must 
follow inevitably. One hundred and twenty-five miles from Whisk Chito, will 
connect you with the thriving and important city of Shreveport, and with the 
roads to terminate there, 

“A branch road of one hundred and twenty miles, from New Orleans, on the 
Teche, running across in a due west direction the prairies of St. Martin, Ver- 
million and Calcasieu, to Madison, in Orange county, Texas, on the Sabine River, 
will connect you with the Galveston Bay and Sabine Railroad, terminating at 
Houston—the center of the grand system of railroads radiating to every part 
of Texas, to the Rio Grande, and to Mexico.” 

And, he continues : 

“ New Orleans is the natural importing center of the Mississippi Valley, and of 
all the count: y west of and remote from navigable streams emptying into the 
Mississippi. perience has demonstrated that the great cost of railway trans- 

rtation across the country from the Atlantic sea-board to and from the 

estern and Southwestern States, is fatal to such a trade—very few articles 
will bear the expense of such a transit. As water cariage is, and must ever be 
cheap, through the gulf, -and up the Mississippi and its tributaries, New Orleans 
has an immense advantage over her rivals, and can, if she will, govern abso- 
lutely the whole commerce, import and export, of the entire valley of the 
Mississippi and country west of it. ; 

The Opelousas Railroad must become the grand trunk by means of which 
New Orleans will supply all western and north-western Louisiana, all Texas, 
and the new States and Territories to be carved out of Texas, New Mexico, and 
Mexico; and by means. of which she will receive in return the accumulated 
produce of this immense territury. Thirteen hundred miles of continuous 
railway, via San Antonio, the Rio Grande, Chihuahua, to Guymas, on the Gulf 
of California, through a rich and fertile country the entire distance, and one 
well and frequently supplied with never-failing streams, will connect New 
Orleans with the Pacific. 





MOBILE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 


Total Earni Miles in o Total Earnin Miles in ope~ 
1857. _ ea 1856. » ration. 5 


January... 1.0.0. .eceeee 55056 36 1974 24438 16 153 
February......2..sseees 88034 36 ” 28508 17 1624 
Bs we cceccscccusecs 38221 27 - 80317 24 * 
) BP ee 48975 50 - 23587 31 176 
Sebi bivcesc rcs couen 25720.09 “ 15251 36 “ 
Ss Schet dhianse senses 22734 45 t 20226 47 188 
 ,: Pee ee ++. 23176 62 9 17804 78 197 
RMB SE os Seis's boc BTS 23206 56 4 25622 19 “ 
September... .......+000 43211 79 205% 42422 88 e 
Ootober ..cs..ccoccccecs 74410 64 2104 73061 56 * 
November .........%. «o> 76615 05 2184 56962 45 py 
December. . 22.01.2200... 84979 64 223% 59753 74 = 
Total. .............554882 34 * 407951 31 


From the last annual report, we learn that to make the very heavy invest- 
ment of the Company available, and bring thé whole road into profitable ope- 
ration from Mobile to the Mississippi river at Columbus, Ky., and by its inter, 
5 
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4 
section with theMemphis and Charleston road in north Mississippi and the Paducah 
branch in Tennessee—to place it in connection with other Ncading thorough- 
fares both east and west—it will only be necessary to provide for the super- 
structure of the intermediate link between West Point and the State of Tennes- 
see, of one hundred and one-and-a-half (1004) miles, which at $10,000 per mile, 
would amount in round numbers to $1,000,000. 

The resources of the Company for further progress, and the payment of its 
floating debt, consist of sterling and income bonds on hand anne $4,556,700. 

The reaction now going on at all the leading money centres, the rapid de- 
cline in interest abroad, with a prospect of still lower rates and great abundance 
of capital seeking investment, and the tenor of recent foreign correspondence, 
all indicate that the coming spring will be a more favorable season for placing 
sound railway securities than has been known for years. The presence of an 
agent or agents in London, thoroughly conversant with the company’s afairs, 
to represent its interests at the proper time, may accomplish most important and 
advantageous results, and the next of Directors should give the subject 
their entire consideration. 


v 


* COMMERCE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the last three years the imports into Great Britain are 
reported to have exceeded the exports £100,000,000 sterling. 
Lord Stanly thus arrays the figures of the stupendous com- 
merce of the realm : 


Annual balance of trade against Great Britain and in favor of the 
following countries for the average of three years, 1855—1857. 





renee GOES os on ds ioe Was iw oe $47,619,500 
COREE A ITT PE IDO Sani FUSS 37,792,000 
CLL CT Te Ie EE TT ree ec ret se 32,676,000 
Ss Side cece Cotte saheteens sneeneras 27,736,000 
Dh. > wad anit ieee aso 00 +. 6k ear ee 21,404,000 
ES 0 cn bbs-> 00s 6b Ub ob oneh os Sade eee 13,692,000 
ML 9:0 ¢hick td ace .0c@e.0 0 oe enade 10 eee 11,912,000 
British West Indies.............0seeeeees 11,510,000 
Be aia: « 0.ccth bon dddiat s Uke dedbteabne<bas 6 10,470,000 
EE nae tuils cht east i Rann balsunws s 8,380,000 
Cuba and Porto Rico..............eeeeee: 8,089,000 
TRG, RENEE ooo. ibs tb dbo dv ccwase 5,715,000 
RS ee ech PR Se 5,652,000 
OO aes tenths ook Si Ur eee « 6 50.0 4,493,800 
I See eee oy eee 2,347,300 
Be eS iy tS Pes be 2,811,500 
Annual balance of trade in favor of England, for the average of three 
years. 
oS A ree ee) eee $34,472,000 
ENTE eee. eee 29,600,000 
cht 40 6a chy 0b Seed Aas s eee 11,835,000 
Turkey....... pss OWN we R Ge ee Demy ok ook 11,578,000 
Belgium ..... of RE Oe Ee 8,690,000 
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MISSOURI SAFE FOR THE SOUTH. 


We have had the pleasure of receiving a note from W A. Seay, 
Esq., of Missouri, accompained with some facts upon the slavery ques- 
tion, which will certainly interest our readers very much. Mr. 8. re- 
pudiates the idea that Missouri can be abolitionized : 


“ The constitution of Missouri providesthat slaves shall not be emanci- 
pated without the consent of their owners, or without a fair compensa- 
tion to them. None of the emancipationists dream of compensative 
emancipation. They have no idea of loading the State with a debt of 
eighty millions to pay for negroes, nor of turning loose one hundred 
thousand free negroes upen the soil of Missouri. This would show too 
clearly the hypocrisy of their ery about “free white labor,” for there 
would be the same competition of black with white labor, besides the 
burden of a heavy tax upon the white men to pay for the emancipated 
slaves. Neither will there ever be passed by the Legislature a gradual 
emancipation act, which the “ South” (as I see by a late number) 
seems to fear so much. That would require a change of the Constitu- 
tion, to do which will take two-thirds of two consecutive Legislatures, 
and you may calculate the chances of their being able ever to get that 
amount of power, by their strength in the last Legislature, which 
amounted to just two votes outside of St, Louis county, Their only 
chance, then, is in immigration—in overweighing the present conser- 
vative power of the State by introducing emigrants from the Nofth. 
This is, undoubtedly, their plan, for they admitted last winter that they 
had no plan to offer for emancipation, and Mr. Brown went on to argue 
in his speech that there was already an emancipation act in force; that 
the State was becoming gradually free from slavery by the going out 
of the negroes to other States and the coming in of white men. Hence, 
the efforts of Beecher and others in publishing the Map of Slavery and 
directing the attention of Abolitionists to Missouri, which would have 
the two fold effect of bringing in Free soilers and frightening away 
Southern men who wished to emigrate here. Now, | do not believe 
that Missouri will become free by any such means as that. We have 
already one hundred thousand slaves in this State, and so far from de- 
creasing, slavery is on the increase ; slowly, it is true, but still percept- 
ibly. These slaves and their increase will stay here, for their owners 
will not sell them to be carried to other fields of labor, which is proved 
by the fact that negroes are higher in Missouri than in Texas or Louis 
ana; showing the need of them more than a desire to get rid of them. 
The fact is, hemp cannot well be raised without negro labor, and as 
long as the making of hemp is more profitable than making sugar or 
eotton in Mississippi or Louisiana, negroes will not only remain in 
Missouri, but many more will be introduced. There is scarcely any 
crop in this State which is not more profitable for negro labor than 
any of our Southern crops. In the Southeastern counties the farmers 
all make fortunes raising corn, where a negro can cultivate forty acres, 
and where every acre will yield seventy-five bushels. 

“In that celebrated speech of his, Mr. Brown grouped together a 
number of counties in which there were but few slaves, and argued 
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the weak tenure of slavery in them by its absence. Now, it is true 
that the vast majority of the slaves in this State are confined to a few 
thickly settled counties, and that the rest contain but few slaves; but 
any one who would predicate free-soil sentiments and a readiness to 
favor emancipation, upon the people of any county in this State, 
because it had but few slaves within its borders, shows a great igno- 
rance of the feelings of the people of this State. With few exceptions, 
the non-slaveholding counties enumerated by Mr. Brown, are in the 
Southern part of the State. That section is filled up with emigrants 
from Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee and Kentucky, and few are 
from the Northern States. They own few slaves, because they are 
poor and not able to buy them. They are a hardy and industrious 
class, and are as true to the institutions of the South as if each owned 
a hundred negroes. I have been in their houses and talked to them 
upon the subject, and I have uniformly found that Southern non-slave- 
holders can be trusted with the institution of slavery as soon as any 
other class in this country. The section of which I speak will always 
be the recipient of emigrants from the Southern States, and can never 
become abolitionized. The northern part of the State is already safe, 
as slavery there largely predominates, and has put its impress upon the 
mwa opinions of all the people. It must also be remembered that 
Missouri has always been a slave State, that slavery has given color to 
the feelings of the emigrants from all sections, and that even the 
Northern emigrants have, in time, become to be m favor of slavery. 
Because a man hails from the North is no proof that he is in favor of 
emancipation; on the contrary, some of our most ultra pro-slavery 
men are from the Northern States. Hence it is, that the whole State 
may be considered pro-slavery, and no man can be elected Governor, 
or member of Congress, or to any other responsible post in any part of 
the State, outside of St. Louis, unless he is a pro-slavery man. Now 
you can see what a task the Emigrant Aid Society will have to revolu- 
tionise a State of more than a million inhabitants, almost unanimously 
pro-slavery. What an immense Northern emigration it will take to 
overbalance the present pro-slavery strength in the State, the future 
Southern emigration, and the thousands of conservative Northern men 
who will settle a us, become reconciled to slavery and be unwil- 
ling to disturb it! Who is so insane as to believe that they will ever 
accomplish their purpose.” 





THE COAL FIELDS OF ILLINOIS. 


Dr. Norwoop, the State Geologist, has furnished the Governor 
with an “ Abstract of a Report on Illinois Coal.” The last Legisla- 
ture having made no provision for the Geological Report, Governor 
Bissell has directed the pamphlet to be published, that the informa- 
tion which it, contains relative to the coal fields may be furnished to 
the public generally. In referenee to the coal fields of the State Dr. 
Norwood says: ; 

“Tllinois is not one “great coal mine,” as has been represented in maps and 
geclogies] reports made previous to the commencement of the State Geological 
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survey. While it contains within its borders more coal than any other State in 
the Union, with, perhaps, the — of Pennsylvania, the coal does not rest 
in one great basin. So far as the State survey has thrown any light upon the 
subject, it has been found that the rocks beneath the coal measures, instead of 
showing nearly a horizontal section from East to West, as was formerly believed 
by some of our geologists, have in reality been as much disturbed by internal 
convulsions as those of any voleaniec district in the United States. The beds of 
the former formation, including the mountain limestone and millstone grit, are 
found at various localities, displaced and tilted up at every angle from a few 
degrees, to the vertical. These displacements are not confined to any one see- 
tion. They occur in every district, from the Northern limits of the coal beda, 
to the Southern borders of the State. In the irregular valleys and basins formed 
by these disturbances, our lower coal measures were formed. Subsequent to 
that period, the then existing coal beds were displaced and eroded, forming new 
basins and valleys, which have been filled with new deposits of coal, and so on 
up to the termination of the carboniferous epoch. An outline of these basins 
and valleys, so far as ascertained, /will-be given in the geological report. It 
must, however, remain imperfect for years to come, as every re-examination of 
a coal field develops new facts, which no reasoning from previous data could 
have brought to light.” 


TEXAS—RESOURCES AND WEALTH.* 


Som—It may be observed in regard to the soil of Texas, that it varies very 
atly. The size of the State is so great, as to embrace within itself, all eleva- 
tions of soil, from the sea line yp to 5,000 feet above it, lying over ten degrees 
of latitude, The temperature also varies considerably. Every species of soil, 
adapted to nearly every species of production, may be found in the State. The 
depth of soil over the State may be safely averaged at eighteen inches, and there 
is this in the soil, that it holds moisture for a long time. Even if Texas be 
liable to drought, it must be remembered that its soil stands drought better 
than that of any other State. 

Fenctne.—The rail fence is in universal use. Where both timber and labor 
are furnished, rails cost, say one dollar and twenty-five cents per hundred, 
upon an average. The mere labor alone would be about seventy-five cents to 
the hundred rails. Vast quantities of cedar, for fencing, are found along the 
rivers and creeks, and cedar rails once laid, last a life-time. Even the serubb 
mountain cedar has been cut up by the saw, furnishing boards for cheap an 
durable fencing. Wire fencing will not do, Bois d’Are is good in red eand 
soil, such as is found in Northern Texas. Walls of concrete have been einer 
but none put in successful operation. 

Heatru.—Upon the coast good water is rather searce. Cisterns, however, 
are being generally introduce The yellow fever has occasionally appeared in 
some few places, but in all seasons, save midsummer, and as a general rule even 
then, health is very good upon the evast. Along the river bettoms, and in low, 
wet places, chills and fevers prevail occasionally. A little prudence in placing 
the residence high, dry, and exposed to the wind, as well as care in the use of 
water, prevents the prevalence of sickness to any great degree. Upon the high 

rairies to the North, there is a tendency to pneumonia, and will be, until the 

ouses are built more with regard to comfort, than has been the case. Diseases 
are as mild, and as easily managed, and health is as good, to say the least, as 
is to be found in any State in the Union. 

Transportation.—A vast proportion of transportation is done by ox-teams. 
The price varies according to the season of the year, and the condition of the 
grass, ranging from one cent to a cent and a quarter per pound per 100 miles. 

Srock.—All the common kinds of stgek are found in Texas, and in all parts 
of the State. Mast is found almost everywhere, and fails only about once in five 

ears, consisting of pecan and oak. The annual inérease of hogs and sheep may 
e set down at from one hundred to one hundred and seventy per cent.; of 











~ *From Richardson’s Texas Almanac. 
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eattle, from thirty to thirty-three per cent. In Connecticut, it costs twenty-five 
dollars to raise a cow; fifteen dollars in Indiana; twelve dollars and fifty cents 
in Illinois. In Texas, it costs to raise a cow about what it does to raise a chicken. 
Murrain is almost the only disease to which stock are liable; the loss from it and 
all other diseases being only about four per cent. at the utmost. It is rarely 
necessary even to salt the cattle, as salt licks abound. The laws in regard to 
cattle stealing are very stringent. Where labor in tending cattle is hired, it costs 
two dollars a day during actual labor. Sometimes a third, sometimes a fourth 
of the increase is given for tending. Stoek raising is considered fully as profit- 
able as any other business—often very much more so. . 

Warer.—By digging, water is obtained generally from twenty-five to thirty 
feet below the surface. Springs are very common, and in Middle and Northern 
Texas my numerous, and often remarkably copious. The declivity of Texas, 
from North to South, insures a plentiful water power in the interior, and loca- 
tions suitable for manufacturing purposes, are without number. For stock pur- 
poses, there is generally an abundance of water. Even when many streams 
eease running in dry seasons, water is found in holes in creek beds, and over 
the prairies. The rains are most abundant in winter and early spring. In re- 
to Artesian well there was one bored at Corpus Christi some years ago. 

e boring was through sand and clay, to the depth of three hundred and eighty 
feet, when a mineral water was obtained, which rose readily and plentifully to 
the surface. Sometime ago, a Joint Stock Company was formed, and an Artesian 
well is now being bored in Austin City by this Company—Mr. Cooper doing 
the work. The well is upon the eminence on Congress Avenue, near the site of 
the Old Capitol. Mr. Cooper furnishes the following formations, as having 
been passed through so far : 





DERE ais «906040 v 0ee xo nhewee sh hanes Mibdidiaieninie dene 1 foot. 
Common Limestone,..........0s0085 cesoses eenosvvdsecees 18 feet, 
FG BI a on 80-0 009 sn cbs «tededncdtebabewsce ds espns 58 
Bituminous bed, saturated with Petroleum oil,............. 24 * 
Carboniferous Slate,.. ......e..eccceeee bbcveds dbodedndcesd 7° 
ENE, « ivi te 4 conc oped dns oun deck oviks oe add pie sed ovcees $5 “ 
Blue clay, with shells and pyrites,........-.0s2.eee seers 62 “ 
Conglomerate with flint and shells,..............00.0e000 . > 
Silecious Slate with pyrites, lime, and shells.............--- 1 foot. 
Total, eee eee ee tenee seer eeeee COR Ree eee eee ee 269 feet. 
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We are favored by one of the most gifted and distinguished of the literary 
men of the South, with the manuscripts of the following memoir. Its subject 
acquired so large a reputation by his military criticisms on the conduet of 
the war with Mexico, which were published in the Southern Quarterly Review, 
that we are inclined to think our readers will be pleased to learn something of 
his personal character and history, more especially when it is presented in a 
style both chaste and captivating. It will be a relief from the rigid and monoto- 
nous array of “material facts and figures” which necessarily make up, some- 
what to our regret, so large a portion of the Review. 

Biography has its high and useful purposes, and even its minutest details, 
when properly viewed, are not without their significance and public import- 
ance.—Ebpiror. . 

In a republican country like ours, where the safety of the country and the 
prosperity of its institutions seem absolutely to require a full popular knowledge 
of its ablest men, and of the most game among its younger ones, we make 


no apology for dedicating a few of our pages to the career of the highly hon- 
orable and distinguished gentleman whose name is at the head of this article. 
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Marcus Claudius Marcellus Hammond was born in Newberry district, South 
Carolina, on the 12th day of December, 1814. He was the second of several sons, 
all highly distinguished for worth and intelligence in bevmd geen and the soci- 
ety in which they live. His eldest brother, indeed, General James H. Hammond, 
as a thoughtful, sagacious politician, an able, elegant writer, takes rank as one of 
the first men in South Caroli He has filled, among other stations, that of Gov- 
ernor of the State, and served as one of its Representativesin Congress. He has 
recently succeeded to Butler as U.S. Senator. Our subject shares the talent of 
his brother. His father, Colonel E. Hammond, was a graduate of Dartmouth 
College, N. H., was also distinguished in his class, and delivered a poem on 
fulfilling his appointment. He was a college mate, an intimate associate and 
friend of Daniel Webster. Chosen to the office of principal of an academy at 
Mount Bethel, a few miles from Newberry Court House, he soon secured for 
this institution a high reputation, A number of the most distinguished men of 
the State were there prepared for college; and after two or three years he was 
elected Professor of Mathematics in the State College at Columbia. There he 
married Miss Catherine F. Spann, of the large family of that name spread over 
the two States of North and South Carolina. He did not long continue to hold 
the professorship. Resigning this, he again retired to Newberry, some years 
before the birth of the son of whom we write. 

Our subject is descended, on both sides, from revolutionary ancestors. He 
was born at a peculiar juncture in public affairs, to which, indeed, he is in- 
debted for his peculiarly Roman and military cognomen. It was, during the 
last war with Great Britain, (shall it be the ‘fast t) sometime in the summer of 
1814, that his parents visited the North. They were naturally greatly excited 
by the military passion prevailing in the country, by the military displays 
which they witnessed, and by the patriotic ardor which everywhere sprang 
into existence under the pressure of foreign aggression. Returning home just 
before the birth of their second son, he was destined to become a living wit- 
ness of the feelings which these scenes had inspired. When but two hours old 
he reeeived the name of an admired Roman consul and general, and was dedi- 
cated by his father, from that moment, to the military profession. At seven 

ears his name was registered in the War Department tor entry at the West 

‘oint. Academy, whenever he should be old enough for admission. In those 
days priority of claim was the result of priority of application. In many respects 
the choice of a profession, thus arbitrarily made for the boy, was destined to 
be fully jastified by the subsequent developments of the man; and but for 
events, utterly beyond all human control, our subject would, no doubt, at this 
period, have become one of the burning and shining lights in the armies of the 
country. 

Marecllus (as our subject is familiarly called among his friends at home) be- 
trayed, at an early period, a certain portion of that strong will, which is per- 
haps necessary to all military virtues. He was not a bookish boy; he loved 
better the exercises of the field than the quiet attractions of the desk; for seden- 
tary study he had no premature relish, and a harsh and crabbe:l master in Colum- 
bia contributed to confirm his distaste to books and studies, which, in every 
ease, perhaps, require to be made, more or less, palatable to the mind, by the 
exercise of the most affectionate and judicious authority. His distaste became 
disgust, and he fled from the authority which neglected to excite his sympa- 
thies. His father had a process of his own for bringing the boy back to a love 
of books, rather a circuitous one,’ it is true, and this was to revolt him by other 
and less congenial occupations. Marcellus was despatched to the plantation, 
on a branch of the Edisto, in Lexington district, where he was promoted to the 
management of a horse and plough. The remedy failed utterly of cure. The 
young outlaw took pleasure in his plough. The boy, who ais | not himself be 
driven, was pleased with the new power which he ssed, of driving his 
horse! He enjoyed the change with a relish, The labor, which was meant to 
revolt, became his pleasure; and when, after a three months’ exercise in the 
fields, the choice of school was offered him, he peremptorily declined it, and 
stuck to the plough for a year and a half, his mind somewhat in abeyance, but 
his body acquiring hardihood and vigor by the daily employment of the fields, 
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not that he did not read the while, and pursue such studies as were self-sug- 
gested—with some natures, indeed, the most profitable sort of studies. But he 
really acquired a passion for this kind of life, and his preference then, for agri- 
cultural pursuits, was, perhaps, only indicative of native tastes, which his sub- 
sequent military career has by no means served to obliterate. The life he then 
led was, in fact, one of many attractions to a young and ardent temperament. 
In the delightful climate of the middle country of South Carolina, life in the 
open air, and in active exercises, is, itself, a luxury. Marcellus varied his toils 
with books (sparingly, perhaps, but still he read,) and with the sports of the 
neighborhood He loved society, was hearty and frank in his fellowship, eager 
in amusement, and, what with the church-goings, the singing-school,the dan- 
cings, the varied scenes of hunting and fishing, he contrived to satisfy his con- 
science, without thinking a moment of his usher. 

But the fates proved stronger than his moods. After a pleasant season of 
grateful exercise and dream, the boy’s destiny underwent a change. The plan- 
tation in Lexington was sold, and Marcellus was once more brought down from 
his highest dream of liberty and flight, to the drudgery of desk and lesson. He 
was probably not so much troubled by the novelty of his task as at the former 
period. When, indeed, is youth unwilling to grasp at change? We do not sa 
that he was grateful for the one proposed, but he certainly addressed himse 
to his boyish tasks with less reluctance than before. His teachers were indul- 
gent. Books were soon to become his life. His studies were pursued closely 
at several schools—at Poplar Springs, near Orangeburg, 8S. C., at Augusta, Ga., 
and subsequently at Macon, in the latter State. At fourteen, well versed in 
latin, and somewhat advancing in Greek, the design was entertained of send- 
ing him to college, rather than to West Point. His father, however, died in 
1829, and this event, and the new direction of Marcellus’ mind, prompted the 
adherence to his original destination. His desire was to become a soldier. In 
all probability there was something of the old passion for active life, moving 
this determination. The temperament of our subject is ardent and impulsive. 
His blood mingles with and impels the action of his brain. West Point was a 
remote prospect of enfranchisement. He beheld it through the medium of dis- 
tanee, and longed for it. In spite of all opposition at home, he persuaded his 
brother to urge the application, and, through the kindness of the Hon. Senator 
R. T. Hayne, and by Hon. John M. Felder, then M. C. from South Carolina, the 
warrant of admission was procured in February, 1832. 

In June of this year he eittered the Military Academy. In passing through 
Washington he was honored with friendly and encouraging letters from Mr. 
Calhoun, General Hayne, and General McDuffie, addressed to Colonel Thayer, 
the very able and accomplished Superintendent. From the first moment of his 
entrance into the institution, Marcellus devoted himself with ardor to his studies; 
ardor, indeed, was a large element in his mental constitution, and his mind, 
once addressed to a task or duty, his blood instantly rushed in the prescribed 
direction, and stimulated his performances. In his new relations he soon won 
the affections of those around. His disposition was highly amiable; his social 
qualities and tendencies very decided. He made his progresses without an 
effort, and his associations prompted his performances. He soon acquired a 
high local pee as a speaker anda writer. The standards of excellence at 
such a period of life, were of course of juvenile sort; but their requisitions, 
when met, argued powers and resources, which needed nothing but judicious 
training and constant devotion to ripen into superiority. The appreciation of 
his comrades was not of a kind to suffer him to doubt, himself, of this. Beaten 

uite unexpectedly, by some two or three votes, as a candidate for Fourth of 
July Orator,,his associates unanimously elected him as their orator for ® subse- 
quent occasion. His poparey, however, had its drawbacks, An indignity 
cast upon the corps of cadets by an employee, (provider of the mess-hall, ) aroused 
their passions, and Marcellus was employed to draw up resolutions of protest 
for their adoption. With his usual ardor, sympathizing fully with his comrades, 
he prepared the paper, which met their fullest approbation. But with his usual 
frankness of character, unwilling to do any thing that was not open and manly, 
he addressed a copy of the protest to the Superintendent, De Russey. We are 
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not told in what consisted the objectionable features of the protest, whether in 
the mere act itself, the tone of the protest, or the character of the resolutions. 
Enough, that the paper gave offence, and the popularity of Marcellus with his 
comrades, pointed Sin out as the a object for punishmeut. For reply, he 
was put under arrest, and charged with insubordination. A court-martial sen- 
tenced him to be dismissed, and, within six months of the time for his gradua- 
ting—as the prominent leader and the scape-goat of two hundred avd fifty equal 
offenders—he departed from the Academy. This was paying very dearly for 
the favor of his fellows. But Marcellus was not of a desponding temperament. 
He felt himself the victim of an injustice, and was not in the mood to resign 
himself without an effort to its oie. He repaired immediately to Washing- 
ton. Interviews with Secretary Cass and Senator King, of Georgia, encouraged 
him to hope for his reinstatement. When he saw the President, ag ar and 
the case was explained to him, the prospect brightened. Old Hickory loved 
boldness of character, even though it might be a little tinctured with audacity ; 
that is to say, where the offence was only the fruit of warm blood and an im- 
petuous manhood. ‘Stand up, sir,” said the Old Hero, Marcellus was of tall 
stature, fine figure, free, manly character, and handsome, frank, intellectual 
countenance. The President looked him through, and was satisfied with the 
examination. His decision was immediate. ‘ Well, sir,” said he, slapping him 
upon the shoulder, “I like spirit in a soldier. You shall go back. Tell Gov- 
ernor Cass to give you an order to resume your studies.” 

This was done. The tacit rebuke thus given to the severity of the Superin- 
tendent, did not propitiate his favor. He gave the youth no countenance, and 
ripen would have been pleased to find him deficient, both in his conduct and 

is studies, But it was honorable to young Hammond that he resolved not to 
discredit the indulgence of the President. He behaved with propriety, and 
worked late and hard at his studies. He graduated in June, 1836. A good 
soldier, whatever tale his demerit marks may have told, the Superintendent 
was finally reconciled to the offender, and he was retained during the sueceed- 
ing encampment as assistant instructor of artillery. He was peprener to the 
4t eros of infantry, and joined his company in Florida. He served 
through the sickly campaign of 1837, and shared the sufferings aud fate of 
many others, on an arduous march of 200 miles in the month of July. He was 
struck down with the fever, from which he continued to suffer, incapable of 
effort. In September, with numerous invalids, he was ordered, by sea, from 
Tampa. Bay to Fortress Monroe, in Virginia; but the vessel touching at 
Charleston for supplies, he landed with a surgeon’s certificate, and went home, 
the better to reeruit his health. Sufficiently reeovered by December, he pro- 
ceeded to join the army, and, but for three weeks’ detention in Savannah, wait- 
ing for a steamer, would have shared, with his regiment, in the battle of 
Okeechobee. 

In the summer of 1838 his regiment was ordered to the Cherokee country, in 
Georgia and Tennessee, to aid in collecting and removing the Indians to the 
West. It was also selected to garrison Fort Gibson, Arkansas, in the heart of 
the Indian territory, Early in 1839 itreached its destination. For nearly three 
bey Hammond remained with his regiment among the Cherokees. In this time 

e had served as an officer in almost every possible capacity. He had been, in 
turn, the quartermaster, commissary, and ordnauce officer, and was finally per- 
suaded by his colonel (Cummings) to take the appointment of adjutant. There 
could have been no better choice. For the duties of this office, Hammond was 
particularly well calculated. He was quick, active, eager, observant, and in- 
telligent, and executed his trusts with equal ability and cheerfulness. His 
leisure hours were not employed unprofitably ; nay, worse than unprofitably, 
viciously, as is but too frequently the case in army life, when there are no active 
necessities stimulating enterprise, and no threatening enemy compelling vigi- 
lance and discipline. If he found pleasure in the chase, (and this was one, of 
his passions,) he was no less happy and at home in the regimental library, 
where, with a few officers of kindred spirit and associations, he acquired a large 
fund of useful and grateful knowledge. Books relieved the fatigues of the 
chase, and the chase gratefully spelled the ardency of study. But the agree- 
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ables of either were finally terminated, for a painful period, in the case of our 
young soldier. He was again prostrated by a severe attack of sickness, which 
ollowing so soon after his sulerings from the same cause in Florida, served 
seriously to impair his constitution. Both regions proved equally unwhole- 
some, and no prudence could enable the soldier to escape the treacherous assaults 
of that malaria which carried off many valuable lives. Enfeebled thus, he yet 
accompanied his regiment to Florida, whither it was ordered in 1841; a portion 
of it participated in the terrrible expedition into the Everglades. e war 
cased somewhere about the spring of 1842, and Hammond was permitted once 
more to procure leave of absence to visit his family, and recruit. He suffered at 
this period from an acute and dangerous attack. A sudden vertigo was con- 
strued by the surgeon into apoplexy, and he was so properly bled, and suffered 
so much from the loss of blood, owing to relaxed bandages, that he reached 
home a complete invalid. In consideration of his slow progress to recovery, 
his leave of absence was extended. He gradually improved, and with increase 
of health, found new means to increase the ties which bound him to life and so- 
ciety, if not to the army. He married Miss H. P. Davies, alady of Augusta, 
Georgia. The soldier who is well enough to think of marriage, may be assumed 
to be quite equal to his duties in the army. But General Scott, who is a gal- 
lant man in both senses of the word, sympathized with the young bridegroom, 
and generously lengthened his leave of absence. He did more, He recom- 
mended him, subsequently, to the Secretary of War for the appointment of Ae- 
sistant Adjutant General, describing him as one of the “five most accomplished 
young officers in the army.” He adds in this letter, which is dated “ Washing- 
ton, 26th October, 1842, the selection of either would hold out a strong incen- 
tive to the young officers to cultivate the virtues and accomplishments of the 
military profession.” 

But the anticipated vacancy did not occur, and a relapse of illness, indicating 
the inroads which frequent and severe attacks had already made on his cousti- 
tution, compelled Mr. Hammond, however reluctantly, to meditate the neces- 
sity of —— the service altogether. He resigned on the 3lst December, 
1842. e regrets which he himself felt at this necessity, were fully shared by 
his comrades in arms. Shortly after his intention was declared, they sent him 
the following affectionate letter, signed by the regiment, which we publish, in 
proof of more active sympathies among soldiers than are usually supposed to 
distinguish their character: 

“ Jerrerson Barracks, December 25, 1842 


“Frienp Hammonp: Your letter to the (acting) Adjutant shows us that you 
have concluded not to rejoin the regiment. We are too well acquainted with 
your generous and soldier-like qualities which attach you to military society 
and military duties, not to be aware of the reluctance with which you surrender 
your connection with them. You are one of those who can appreciate highly, 
for themselves alone, disinterested and engrossing avocations, and therefore feel 
the privations of a life where every thing is risked for nothing. 

“ Aceustomed to form acquaintances and leave them forever—to make friends 
and change them for others—we cannot profess to feel much on all these occa- 
sions. But when one, like yourself, possessing all the pleasing and useful quali- 
ties for public and private life, has been long with us, amidst constantly varying 
scenes and adventures, we have seen him under so many different circumstances, 
and discovered so many reasons to be proud of him, that a domestic tie seems 
to bind us together. As the pe ag must take place between us, we unite 
our hands here, to give you this family benediction ; and with the sincerest 
regret at the divergence of your road from ours, we hope that yours may lead 
you through a pleasant country, and terminate in the goal which you desire. 
With affectionate regard, &e.” 

This frank, good-natured tribute and sympathy might well prompt regret 
and reluctance at the sacrifice which he felt himself bound to make. But the 
duty to himself was paramount. His health at this period appeared to be com- 
pletely broken down. Few persons, indeed, who saw him then, ever supposed 

e could recover. But he did so, He improved rather gradually ; his strength 
and spirit came back, slowly but cartelaly aud he was at length sufficiently 
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recruited to rise and address himself to new toils and occupations, and those 
occupations of the field, especially, which had always been with him a delight 
and a desire. Being a landholder, a planter of the South, he delivered himself 
bs Mga wholly, to the pursuit of agriculture. He approached this new 
r with his usual enthusiasm. His early predilections for it were strength- 
ened, and he now studied it asa science, while enjoying its exercises as a 
recreation. He became as successful as he was earnest. He made good 
crops, each year being an improvement upon the preceding. His social 
tendencies did not suffer him, however, to confine Tis improvements and 
tastes wholly to himself. He sought to diffuse his ideas and objects among 
his neighbors. He was instrumental in establishing an agricultural society 
in his precincts, drafted the constitution, and, upon election, delivered the 
first anniversary oration, a performance marked by boldness, thought, re- 
search, good taste, and general good sense. He wrote for the agricultural 
journals besides, essays on the several departments of the art, all of which 
were suggestive, instructive, and showing a mind quite as practical as en- 
thusiastic. Himself thus fully imbued with a spirit of progress and improve- 
ment, his ideas and objects naturally made their way among his neighbors. 
Thus working successfully as honorably, growing in ealth, dertene, and the 
regards of the society in which he lived, one would suppose him perfectly satis- 
fied with himself and his situation. But with the return of health and stren 
the old leaven began to ferment within him. The soldier rarely ri-!s himself of 
that restless impatience of the staid and domestic which he acquires on the 
frontier, and in the perpetual alterations of military life, and Hammond was no 
exception to the rule. He began somewhat to yearn for the old fields of exer- 
cise. We have seen the affectionate farewell of the officers of his regiment, 
They did not stop at this. Apprised of his reviving desire to take the field, 
the greater Deane Sm of them signed a memorial to the Seeretary of War to re- 
store him to his old place, the juniors offering cheerfully to give way in their 
own promotion. This was a grateful compliment. It spoke volumes for his 
head, his heart, his manners, as it declared in behalf of the justice, the good 
temper, and general amenity which he had maintained during his long association 
withthem. But the timehad not yetcome. He still needed respite for recovery. 
But with the threatened difficulties with Great Britain, on the subject of 
Oregon, and with Mexico, on a score of subjects, he prepared to buckle on his 
armor. Feeling at length that his strength was tolerably sure, he proceeded 
to Washington in February, 1846, and applied to President Polk for the 
majority in the rifles, then about to be raised by Congress, In aiming at this 
commission he was assisted by several gentlemen of political influence and dis- 
tinction. In a letter to the President, the Hon. Bailie Peyton uses the following 
words; ‘‘He (Hammond) would, in my judgment, adorn any circle in society, 
and do honor to any station in the army to which he might aspire. He por 
sesses fine native abilities, united with a high degree of cultivation, and an 
ardent attachment to the profession of arms, which eminently qualify him for 
usefulness in peace, ‘and distinction in war.” This is high praise, and no doubt 
as sincerely telt as gracefully expressed. General Worth wrote him from 
Corpus Christi, saying: “I hear with much pleasure of your disposition to re- 
turn to the army, and beg you to believe that none of your old companions 
will welcome you back to the ranks which you graced, more sincerely or more 
cordially than myself.” To the Seeretary of War the same galiant captain 
wrote: “Mr. H., who served in the army from the period of his leaving the 
military school to the close of the Florida difficulties, with great credit in all 
the subaltern grades, including the duties of adjutant of his regiment, desires, 
I learn with pleasure, to return to a profession for which he is peculiarly fitted 
by inclination, habit, aequirement, &e.” From General Seott we have a like 
statement, designed for the President and Seeretary of War, (Marcy,) dated 16th 
February, 1846, while Mr. H. was at Washington, seeking the majority in the 
rifles: “i have made no recommendation and design to make none, with a 
view to a commission in the regiment or regiments of riflemen, for which there 
are now bills before Congress, but Mr. Hammond demands of me to say what 
were his standing and services whilst he was a commissioned officer in the . 
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army. Compliance with such demand is the duty of every senior or command- 
ing officer, and accordingly, it gives me sincere pleasure to say that among our 
very fine young officers, Mr. Hammond was among the best in all the charac- 
teristics of a wre soldier, in morality, honor, spirit, zeal, and intelligence. He 
served several campaigns in Florida inst the Seminole Indians, and was dis- 
tinguished for efficiency as well as gallantry. Itis now evident that he retains 
all his high capacities for future usefulness and distinction.” Similar wishes 
and sentiments were expressed by many others of high authority, including the 
Hon. Mr. Elmore, of 8. C., Hon. Mr. Burt, of the same State, Hon. J. P. King, 
of Georgia, &c. A recommendation of his claims to the Secretary of War, 
drawn up by Mr. Burt, was signed generally by the several delegations in 
Congress, of Georgia, Alabama, and South Carolina. Mr. Calhoun added to it 
@ separate commendatory endorsement; and in a note to the President, (Polk,) 
General McDuffie writes, 12th June, 1846: “He (Mr. H.) has every qualifica- 
tion for military service—courage, honor, education, talents, and experience. I 
am sure he will do honor to the post assigned him.” 

Such was the honorable character of the testimonials freely given, when 
Hammond sought for the majority in the rifles. But they were given in vain. 
He was too late. His application had been anticipated. The post had been 
already vom to another. He was offered the senior captaincy but declined 
it. He had served too long and suffered too much, to resume his place in the 
army, in a rank searcely superior to that which he had enjoyed when he left it. 
But through the influence of General McDuffie and the Hon. Mr. Burt, the 
President, in June, conferred on him the office of paymaster. The appointment 
was accepted with the view, rather of testing his strength for tlie service, than 
of retaining the post, whenever he should find himself in a condition to a 
ehange into the line. Early in July he repaired to New Orleans, and, as having 
some experience, was ordered to San Antonio, Texas, to pay off the wild men of 
that region. He joined Wool’s staff at Lavacca, reached ~an Antonio, paid out 
his money, fulfilled his mission, and again succumbed—this time from coup de 
soliel—to the prostrating effects of disease. From this he slowly recovered. 
But his objects accomplished at San Antonio, he was ordered back to New 
Orleans and assigned to duty. Towards Christmas he was permitted to return 
home in order to arrange his affairs preparatory to a long campaign. But his 
return brought no immediate improvement to his health. He was at this time 
so reduced that he found it impossible to walk two hundred yards without ex- 
haustion. By March, 1847, he had got no better, and hopeless and desponding, 
he was at length compelled to renounce finally the hope of enjoying healt 
while undergoing the fatigues and exposure of active military life. Lape | 
to retain a position, the duties of which he found himself no longer able to ful- 
fill, he at length reluctantly sent in his resignation, and left the army forever. 

But he did not lapse into idleness, His employment was gone, not hiss irit, 
his zeal, his intelligence. So far as health would allow, he kept himself au 
comant in army affairs, in- agriculture, and in general politics. His mind was 
constantly busy. His temperament kept him eager, and, made him a seeker 
after mental excitements, Me read voraciously, but understandingly, and with 
good digestion, He had accumulated a valuable library, and made the best 
use of it. He wrote as well as read, and supplied to the military, political, and 
agricultural journals within his reach, the frequent results of his meditations in 
all these departments. He was a elear, close thinker, and always expressed 
himself with directness and energy. His style was rough at times, and careless, 
but strong, and only needed that he should practice in periodicals, the standards 
of which were more exacting, to become excellent, manly without affectation, 
and polished without the loss of vigor and directness. hile thus omen 
himself at home, and relieving the hours of study with the sports of the fiel 
and the pleasures of an agreeable society, he naturally became an object of 
much consideration among his neighbors. It was thought that a political life 
would suit his powers, and his friends urged upon him to seek a seat in the le- 
gislature of his native State, but he declined. Others again were for nomina- 
ting him for a seat in Congressy but even this more promising bait failed to 
tempt his appetite. He discouraged all the persuasions to political life. Not 
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that he was over ambitious, but that he had been too frequently counselled 
by experience that his constitution was not such as could endure a continuous 
burden, great exeitements of any kind, and exposure to a capricious climate, 
such as Washington. He was content to be modestly useful at home, in a circle 
where his abilities and good qualities were highly esteemed, and in a devoted 
application to the science of that profession, for the active toils of which he 
felt himself no longer competent. He prepared, among other labors, to trans- 
late the Art of War by Jomini, coupling the text of the author with a running 
eritical commentary of his own, hile thus engaged, he was approached by 
the Editor of the Southern Quarterly Review, (Mr. Simms,) who suggested to 
him a series of papers on the recent events in Mexico, for the pages of that 
periodical. Mr. 8. remarked his peculiar energy of expression, the ardency and 
readiness of his mind, his singular nicety in details, the care and pains-taking 
with which he pursued his researehes, in all ible directions, when he had a 
subject for investigation ; and augured favorably of his powers, in a field, where, 
hitherto, he had never exercised them. It was with some natural doubts, that 
Mr. H. was persuaded to attempt the indicated labors, He naturally distrusted 
himself in the more exacting arena to which he was invited. But, encouraged 
to the effort, he fully justified the expectations of the Editor. and in the pre 
aration of a series of twelve papers, upon California, its acquisition, and the 
invasion of Mexico, under Taylor and Scott, the last of which appears in the 
January number of the Southern Quarterly Review, for the year 1853, and 
closes the series, he has acquired for himself the reputation of one of the ve 
best military critics of the country, These papers do not give a mere chronicle 
of campaigns and conquests, They discuss severely the rationale of the event 
in all cases. They absorb an immense deal of material, cover an enormous tract 
of survey, and exhibit the singular keenness and closeness, as well as variety of 
research of the author, who has probably passed under review, every volume 
of any merit, which we owe to this war, so prolific in popular literature. In 
most of the substantial qualities of good criticism, these papers are excellent. 
The writer is singularly impartial. His mind, though impulsive, is highly judi- 
cial. He rejects wholly the temper as the tone of the advocate, and reviews 
his case with the equal vigilance, care, honesty, and frank freedom from preju- 
dice, which characterises the equal judge and gentleman. It is, perhaps, only 
in the one matter of style, that the critic leaves himself open. A good style can 
result only from long practice, and the recognition of severe models. Letter- 
writing among friends and intimates, and newspaper writing, are apt to render 
one careless of his mode of utterance; and it takes some time to reform the 
loosenesses occasioned by this sort of composition. But the manner of our critic 
is good, and it is even now in his power to revise these papers, so as to make 
them as agreeable to the ear, as they are of sterling value to the mind. We 
understand that is the intention of our author to undertake this labor, and to 
embody these papers in one collection. This done, we are not sure that we 
have in the whole country, any volume, in the same department, of equal excel- 
lence and authority. In the army, especially, we are told that they take rank, 
because of their thoroughness and impartiality, before all other works devoted 
to the subject. 

In February, 1849, Mr. Hammond was persuaded to accept the appointment 
of Division Inspector General in the militia of South Carolina. In September, 
1851, he was promoted to Division Adjutant General, with the rank of Colonel. 
This By mega he held until recently, when he withdrew, the better to 
devote himself wholly to study—the pursuit of letters and domestie life. His 
health was another reason, this being liable to frequent derangement with the 
eaprices of the seasons. Care, too, was in his household, in the prolonged suf- 
ferings, sickness, and death, of a favorite child. A gentleman of easy fortune, 
Col. Hammond, felt no proper necessity for undertaking toils, which yielded 
little profit or distinction, and were rather tedious and harrassing, than stimu- 
lating or productive. .He separated himself accordingly frum even the shows 
of military life. 

But his sympathies lay with the army, and with the scierce of the profession ; 
nor was he forgotten in his retirement. His contributions to the Southern 
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Quarterly, contributed to increase his reputation among the military men, who 
had known him on service, and brought him to the knowledge of many others, 
to whom he had been hitherto unknown. They gained for him, in fact, a new 
and perhaps better reputation. In them he appears in the aspect of one who 
grasps wyrieeny | at the substance of his profession. He is the thinker, no less 
than the actor—the philosopher, as well as the performer; the man capable of 
ve pty, the principles of successful war, according to the best lights of sci- 
enee, no less than the bold and dashing cavalier, who exerts in the certaminis 
gundia of the Hun—the rapture of the strife. 

It was probably because of this conviction on the part of those who knew 
him, that he was appointed in 1852, as the visiter of inspection at West Point, 
representing the State of South Carolina, To persons, who, though sound Dem- 
ocrats, and keeping pace with all the progresses of the party, are yet not known 
in the ranks as active politicians, such appointments are rarely given. He did 
not disappoint the anticipations of his friends, nor discredit the choice of Gov- 
ernment. He was unanimously chosen the President of the Board—the young- 
est man who ever filled the seat. The Report of the Board, is proof of his 
industry, intelligence and sagacity. His time at West Point was ful ———— 
In addition to the duties of the examination, and the elevation of the Report, 
with all the additional requisitions upon a presiding officer, he was called upon 
by the Dialectic Society of the Corps, to deliver an address, during the exami- 
nation of the Cadets. The application of the Society had reached him before 
leaving home, but allowed him brief time for preparation; but he cheerfully 
accepted the appointment, and on the 5th of June, gave to the Corps, and pub- 
lie generally, a graceful, thoughtful, and well written discourse, on “the duties 
and requirements of the American officer ;” a subject highly appropriate to the 
oecasion, and worthy of it. The standards of the American officers, as indicated 
by Col. Hammond, though very high and exacting, were yet, as had been shown 
by his own career, not Cejead. the attainment of any noble minded and justly 
principled young man. 

Since this period, Col. Hammond has held himself in retirement, contributing 
periodically to the Southern Quarterly, accumulating books, and storing his 
mind from their treasures, with the material for future performances, His mind 
is now in the season of its greatest vigor, and approaching maturity. Its re- 
sources are various and increasing. His judgment is gradually ripening to that 
condition of equable and just poise whieh Milton describes as the highest moral 

rudence. That he has powers yet unexercised, if not undeveloped, is well 
Cowen to most of his intimates. at his country may yet require his services, 
in some suitable capacity, and that he will honor, and serve her ably, in any 
- to which she may assign him, is the conviction of all his friends. evap | 

as he been named, in some of the more influential public journals, North an 
South, as a person well fitted for the duties of a Secretary of War. In such a 
place, we have no doubt, that, with his military passion, his studies and expe- 
rience, he is eminently calculated to shine, to maintain the reputation he has 
already acquired, and win new plaudits with every fresh performance. He 
does not, however, seek these distinctions; lives retired, and though a keen 
observer of affairs, mingles but little in the operations of mere peer. He is a 
seein going States-rights Democrat, however, and, in the late canvass in 
which Whiggism, dead before, underwent formal burial, was a warm supporter of 
Pierce and King. In his own precincts, he is regarded as one of those persons 
to whom the present generation will do well to look, when seeking for the 
ready mind, the honest judgment, the fearless citizen, the graceful a honora- 
ble gentleman. 

Nore.—Since the preceding was written, Col. Hammond has been elected to 
the Legislature as one of the Representatives, from the venerable Edgefield dis- 
trict—a district to which we owe the noble Brooks, and the able and amia- 
ble Senator Butler, both of whom have been so suddenly taken from us. It 
will not lessen the reader’s interest to know, that the successsor of Judge Butler, 
in the United States Senate, from South Carolina, is the Hon. James H. Ham- 
mond, Ex-Governor of South Carolina, and elder brother of our subject, of 
whom mention has been already made, passingly, in these pages. 8. 














